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GROWERS 


Can Have their WOOL 


MANUFACTURED INTO TWEEDS, &c., 


BY SENDING IT TO 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 


28, West Blackhall St., and Rockbank Mills, 
GREENOCK. 
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VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
EsTABLISHED 1835. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for 
their extraordinary properties, have gained 
an almost UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 
Numbers are constantly bearing testimony 
ee to their great value in disorders of the 
TYRabe sales tes HEAD. CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and 
KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, as may be seen from: the Tes- 
timonials published from time totime. By the timely use of sucha 
remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
means being neglected might be avoided and much suffering 
saved, for “ Prevention is better than cure.” 
Sold in Boxes, price 7}4., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON 
& SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors at home and abroad, Sent free by post in the 
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United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 38 stamps. 
For Breakfasts 
Luncheons, 


McCALLS ix: 
PAYSANDU 
“2 OX TONGUES. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 
WAREHOUSES. 





DAKEY'S 


‘WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Outlery. Sold 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 14., 2d., $d., 6d,, 1s., 2s. 6d. and 4s, each, 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 


Westminster Bridge Road, London, §8.E. 


S. & H. HARRIS’S 
EBONITE 


Ask for it. 


For Boots and Shoes. 


WATERPROOF 
BLACKINC. 


Does not injure the leather. 
Requires no brushing. 
The best in the market, 


Trade Mark, Sold by all Shoemakers, Grocers, $c, 
Manufactory: 57, MANSELL STREET, E, 
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*,* All communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed t6 
Mr. NELSON, 14 & 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 10th of each month, 


The Editor of Tux Sunpar Macazme, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterises the numberless letters addressed to him, begs 
to intimate that he cannot undertake toanswer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 
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JI. Cc & J. FIELD. 
Gold Medal Ozokerit Candle Works, Lambeth, S8.E. 





Repeatedly supplied to the Royal and Imperial Courts. 

] PATTERNS POST FREE 

EGERTON URNETT \ With other Fashionable 
Fabrics in the Newest Tints. 
ROYVA EXTRA STRONG SCHOOLBOY 
SERGE, 31 in., 2s, 3d, per yd. 
Double-Width Serges 
tor InDIA and SuM- 
MER wear, 4s, 6d, to 
7s. 6d. per yd, is 


PRICES FOR LADIES— 
WEAR AND TEAR WITHSTOOD. 


Is, to 4s. 6d. per yd. 





ADDRESS— 


EGERTON BURNETT, 


No. 13, Wellington, Somerset. 
NO AGENTS. 


ANY LENGTH — 





Paid on Orde on Orders over 20s 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. | 


iSOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.| 


Every Packet bears 
the fac simile 
Signatures, 
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Newes BOW Greatest 
Invention Novelty. 
The Patent 


DIAGOWAL SEAM 
Y YY 3 
CORSET 
Patented in England and on the Conti- 
nent. Will not split in the seams nor 
tear in the Fabric. Exquisite model. 
Perfect comfort. Guaranteed wear. 
The Queen says: ** These corsets are a 
new departure, The material is cut on the 
cross, and the component parts being also ar- 
ranged diagonally,the seams have nostrain. They 
7 areadmirably modelled, exquisitely neat & strong, 
und the workmanship ali that could be desired.” 
Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
Y & N Corset is stamped “ Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam Corset, No. 
116,” in oval, Go'd Medal, New Zealand Exhibition, 1882. Gold Medal, 
Highest Award for Corsets, London International Exhibition, 1884. 
Sold bv all Draners & Ladies’ Outfitters’in England and the Colonies. 
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Weir's 55s. Sewing Machines 
Lock, Chain, and Twisted Lo 

Stitch, all one price. Attachments 
included. Hand or Foot. Lates 
patented improvements, loose 
wheel, larger Shuttle than any 
other Sewing Machine. Simple, 
Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaran 
teed equal to any £10 machine i: 


the world for Manufacturing, 
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poses. 55s. complete. 
J. G WEIR, 2, Carlisle St., 
Soho Sq., London, W. 
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ISBISTERS’ PRIZE BOOKS. 








Price 2s. 6d. each. 


Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges. 





A BAND OF THREE. 
By L. T. MEADE, Author of “ Mother 
Herring’s Chickens,” &c. 
“This is a particularly well-written and 
effective story.”—Spectator. 


MY BACK YARD ZOO. 
A COURSE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author 
of “ Homes without Hands,” &c. 
“A most entertaining and useful work, 
bound to charm the spare hours of mary a boy 
and girl . . . altogether a very superior gift 
book,””—Schoolmaster. 


THREE LITTLE HEROES. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, Author of 
** Young Six-Foot,” &c. 
“ All boys will enjoy it.’— Record. 
“ There is truth and genuine pathos in these 
stories.”—Daily News. 


FAITHFUL FRIENDS. 
STORIES OF STRUGGLES AND 
VICTORY. 
By L, T. MEADE, and others. 


“ Capital stories for young folks. All brisk 
and wholesome,”— Scotsman. 


KING FROST. 
WONDERS OF THE WORLD’S 
WINTERS, 


By Mrs, THORPE. 
“Largely illustrated, well written, and 
most instructive.”’—Methodist Times. 


“ Charming prize-books, If anything can 
make children of the present day take kindly 
to useful information it will be such books as 
these, full of excellent illustrations, and in 
easy as well as interesting language.” 

Guardian. 





By Norman Macleod. 


THE GOLD THREAD. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Square 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


‘One of the prettiest as it is one of the 
best children’s book in the language.’’ 
Caledonian Mercury. 








By Hesba Stretton. 


IN PRISON AND OUT. 
Illustrated by R, BARNES. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“Told with all the pathos and captivating 
interest of the authoress of ‘ Jessica’s First 
Prayer.’ ’’—Guardian, 











By L. T. Meade. 
MOTHER HERRING’S 
CHICKEN. 
Illustrated by R, BARNES. Cr. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


“A pathetic little tale of humble life, told 
in a homely and impressive manner.” 
Daily Chronicle. 





HALF-HOUR LIBRARY 
Travel, Nature, & Science. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt extra, and with 
100 IUustrations in each volume. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 


HALF-HOURS 
WITH A NATURALIST. 
Rambles by the Sea-shore. 


HALF-HOURS 

IN FIELD AND FOREST. 
Chapters in Natural History. 
HALF-HOURS 


IN THE HOLY LAND. 
Travelsin Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. 


HALF-HOURS 
IN THE FAR NORTH. 


Life amid Snow and Ice. 


HALF-HOURS 

IN THE WIDE WEST. 
Over Mountains, Rivers, and Prairies. 
HALF-HOURS 

IN THE FAR SOUTH. 
The PeopleandScenery of the Tropics. 


HALF-HOURS 
IN THE FAR EAST. 
The People and Wonders of India. 


HALF-HOURS 
IN THE DEEP. 
The Nature and Wealth of the Sea. 


HALF-HOURS 
IN THE TINY WORLD. 
Wonders of Insect Life. 


HALF-HOURS 
IN WOODS AND WILDS. 


Adventures of Sport and Travel. 


HALF-HOURS 
IN AIR AND SKY. 
Marvels of the Universe. 
HALF-HOURS 
AT SEA. 


Stories of Voyage, Adventure, and 
Wreck. 


HALF-HOURS 
IN MANY LANDS. 


HALF-HOURS 


By Sarah Doudney. 





THE STRENGTH OF 
HER YOUTH. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 


“A story with a fine and lofty lesson of 
patience and devotion.” 
British Quarterly Review. 


STRANGERS YET. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 
“An excellent sketch of character.” 
Atheneum. 
STEPPING STONES. 
A STORY OF OUR INNER LIFE, 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 


“ The characters are real and life-like.” 
Manchester Examiner, 








By Norman Macleod. 





THE OLD LIEUTENANT 
AND HIS SON. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


‘We place this in the very first rank of 
religious fiction.’’—Daily News. 


THE STARLING. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 
“We emphatically commend it to our 
readers.”— Westminster Review. 


| 


| REMINISCENCES OF 
A HIGHLAND PARISH. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ One of the most refreshing and delightful 
books which can anywhere be found.” 
Scotsman. 





By Sarah Tytler. 


PAPERS FOR 
THOUGHTFUL GIRLS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 


HEROINES IN OBSCURITY. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 


‘* May with all confidence be recommended 
| at once for their lofty moral tone and real 
artistic qualities,.’—Nonconformist. 


AND 
WOMANHOOD. 

Crown 8vo, -gilt edges, 5s, 

‘In each story there is the quintessence of 

| such a novel as ‘Thackeray might have writ- 

ten.”"—Pall Mal! Gazeite. 

| DAYS OF YORE. 

| Crown 8vo, -gilt edges, 5s. 

| Gives some of the finest descriptions of 
scenery we have. ever read,””—Spectator. 


GIRLHOOL 





THE DIAM:‘OND ROSE. 


Crown 8vo, :zilt edges, 5s, 


UNDERGROUND. : “It is written in such an exquisitely per- 


Volcanoes, Mines, and Caves. 





ect style, that vve hope all our readers wil 
procure it.” —Liierary Churchman. 


WM. ISBISTER, Luourep, 66, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, , E.C. 
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CLARKE’S 


PYRAMID NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 


N.B.—Cavrion.—The Patentee, in reply to numerous consumers, begs 
to state that he will only warrant his PATENT PYRAMID FOOD 
WARMERS to answer the purpose for which they are recommended when 
the Pyramid Night Lights are burned in them; the common night lights 
will not give sufficient heat. 
the Pyramid Night Lights in good condition, are requested to write to 
the Patentee, w ho will give the address of his nearest agent. The Pyramid 
Food Warmers are sold by all respectable dealers throughout the kingdom 
and 6s. each. 

See that the Patentee’s Name is on the Lamp. 


PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHT WORKS, 
CHILD’S HILL, LONDON, N.W. 
AMERICAN DEP6OT—25 & 27, EXCHANGE ALLEY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


Persons who find a difficulty in obtaining 








Don't use COMMON Soaps. 


MARGERISON’S 





PERFECT Manufactured 
PURITY ! from best 
HIGH and purest 
QUALITY! Materials only. 


No one who has had experience of Margerison’s Soaps will ever 


use any other for the Household or Person. MarcErisox’s name 
is stamped on every tablet.and bar, which is always a guarantee 
for the highest cleansing qualities and greatest durability of any 


Soaps in the world. Shopkeepers frequently try to sell inferior 
articles on which they get greater profits. 


£8 INSIST UPON HAVING MARGERISON’S SOAPS. 








CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and rapidly 
cure obesity, without semi-starvation dietary, ete. 
European Mail, Oct. 24th, says, “‘Its effect is not merely to 


reduce the amount of fat, but by affecting the source of obesity 
to induce a radical cure of the disease.” 


Book, 100 pages (8 stamps), 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 





JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS 


Patented Inventions from 1868 to 1884, 
Including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing the 
power to outlast any other Piano. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 

18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
LISTS FREE. 





GOODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s, each. 


COCDALL'S ECG POWDER. 


THE ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR EGGS YET DISCOVERED. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 
Sold in 1d. Packets, 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


COODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER 


MAKES DELICIOUS CUSTARDS WITHOUT EGGS, 
AND AT HALF-PRICE. 
In Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 
Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 








FoR 100 EXCELLENT AND PALATABLE 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, § CO., LEEDS, 
Enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be presented 
with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth, and fully 
illustrated, called, ‘‘ Goop Turxas,” Map, Sap, anp Dons, FoR 
Every Hous axp Hovszuow. 


Please mention this Magazine. 





SULPHOLINE 


THE LOTION, Qs. 9d. 
Cures Skin Diseases. 


ERUPTIONS, DISCOLORATIONS, 
PIMPLES, RASHES, SCURF, BLOTCHES, 
BLACKHEADS, BLEMISHES, 
ACNE Spots. 

SoFTENS, EMBELLISHES, PRESERVES. 
FRAGRANT, COOLING, REFRESHING. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE AND HARMLESS. 
ENSURES A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN, 
SULPHOLINE is Sold Everywhere. 
BOTTLES, 2s. 9d. 


FOR BEAUTIFYING AND CLEARING THE SKIN. 


O A BEST SOAP FOR — SENSITIVE 


THE SOAP, 6d. 


TRANSCENDS ORDINARY TOILET SOAPS, 
By UsING SULPHOLINE Soap, 
THE SKIN SOON BECOMES HEALTHY, 
Sort, COMFORTABLE, BEAUTIFUL, 
TRANSPARENT, SUPPLE, 
DELIGHTFUL TO WASH WITH 
FRAGRANT AND CLEANSING. 


TABLE TS, 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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EAKING OF LAWS. 


aes. Rebelling against great Truths, ——, Inclinations, Igno- 


, W Wi 
bi | rance and Follies. Discipline and Self-Denial, that Precious 


ie pare 
) } th i 
‘ig i//)Boon, the Highest and Best in Life. 
HK y REVENTIBLE DEATH.—Why should fever, that vile slayer of milligns of the human 
A A race, not be asmuch and more hunted up, and its career stopped, as the solitary 
aim.) wretch who causes his fellow a violent death? The murderer, as he is called, is quickly 
Hh made example of by the law. Fevers are at most universally acknowledged to be preven- 
f, tible diseases; how is it that they are allowed to level their thousands every year, and 
i) 4 millions to suffer almost without protest ? The most ordinary observer must be struck 
4 with the huge blunder. Who's to blame? For the means of preventing premature 
44), eath from disease read a large illustrated sheet given with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT 
4) S&LT. The information is invaluable. If this invaluable information were universally 
carried out, many forms of disease now producing such havoc would cease to exist, as 
) l’'legue, Leprosy, &c., have done, when the true cause has become known. The FRUIT 
ue SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself one of the 
most valuable means of keeping the blood free from fevers and blood poisons, liver com- 
plaints, &c., ever discovered. As a means of preserving and restoring health it is un- 
equalled ; and, it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and invigorating beverage. After 
i patient and careful observation of its effects when used, I have no hesitation in stat- 
ing that, if its great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a 
household in the land would be without it, nor a single travelling trunk or portmanteau 
' fq but would contain it. 
A\\ \ i \ \ | INS = A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot, on Jan. 2,1886,says: ‘‘ Blessings on your 
‘ as ae “dp FRUI! SALT! I trust itis not profane to say so, but in common parlance I swear by 
it. Here stands the cherished bottle on the chimneypiece of my sanctum, my little idol, at home my household god, abroad my 
vade mecum. Think not this is the rhapsody of a hypochondriac; no, it is only the outpouring of a grateful heart. The fact is Iam, 
in common I daresay with numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled with a troublesome liver. No sooner, however, 
do I use your cheery remedy, than, exit Pain—‘ Richard is himself again.’ So highly do I value your composition that, when 
taking it, I grudge even the little sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass. E give, therefore, the following 
advice to those wise persons who have learnt to appreciate its inestimable benefits,— 
When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, But drain the dregs, and lick the cup 
No waste of this elixir make, Of this the perfect Pick-me-up.” 


I? order to prevent a disease, it is necessary to remove its causes; by that means you hinder the germ or poison from gaining 

admission. At the same time you must sustain the vital powers by adding to the blood what is continually being lost from 
various causes, and by that means you prevent the poison being retained in the blood. The effect of ENO’S FRUIT SALT is to take 
away all morbid poison, and to supply that which promotes a healthy secretion. 


BS the eet OF THOUSANDS OF LIVES may be saved annually, and MILLIONS freed from incalculable suffering.—Millions 
have died from Preventible Diseases in this country. It is the duty of everyone to avert this. With each bottle of ENO’S 
ERUIT SALT is wrapped a large Illustrated Sheet, showing the best means of stamping out Infectious Diseases, Fevers, BLoop 
Porsons, &c. If this invaluable information were universally carried out, many forms of disease now producing much havoc would 
cease to exist, as PLacur, Leprosy, &c., have done, when the true cause has become universally known. 


66 GYPT.—CAIRO.”—‘“Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three separate occasions been attacked by fever, 
from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks have been, however, completely repulsed 
in a remarkably short space of time by the use of your valuable FRUIT SALT, to which I owe my present health, at the very least, 
if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testimony to the already 
overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel thut I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully 
yours, A Corporal, 19th Hussars, May 26, 1883. Mr. J. C. Exo.” 
66 PERMANENT WAY DEPARTMENT, London & North Western Railway, Whaley Bridge Station, Dec. 30, 1881—Sin,—I beg to 
inform you that I have derived great benefit. from your valuable FRUIT SALT, after suffering from severe headache and 
disordered stomach.—Yours truly, Veriras. Mr. J. C. Exo.” 


HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominuble 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet 
not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and profit.”—ADAMS. TS by I 
(pAvtr0N.— Legal eae rotected in every civilised couatry. Read the following :—‘‘ In the Supreme Court of Sydney (N.S.W.) 
an appeal from a decree o Sir W. Manning perpetually restraining the Defendant (Hogg) from selling a fraudulent imitation 
of Eno’s Fruit Salt, and giving heavy damages to the Plaintiff, has, after a most exhaustive trial of two days’ duration, been uuani- 
mously dismissed with costs.””—Sydney Morning Herald, Nov. 26. 


Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless 
imitation. S0LD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C, ENO’S Patent. 
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Perfumed IN BOTTLES AND CARD-BOARD CASES SIMILAR IN STYLE AND Notice.— 
Se SIZE TO OUR REGULAR GRADE. —— 


VASELINE OIL” EITHER UNSCENTED ‘‘ VASELINE” 














e.. for the Hair, r PREPARATIONS 

: forthe Set: | DELICATELY PERFUMED. = 

, A New 2 oz. Bottle, 1s.; 5 oz. Bottle, 2s. ; oii _— 
Preparation. Large size, handsome Bottle, Glass Stopper, 3s. 6d. P< Destress A 





An Exquisite Emollient for the Skin & Complexion, in our 
and a Perfect Toilet Article. ute 


THE CHESEBROUGH MAMUFACTURING COMPANY, 41, HOLBORN VIAOUST, LONDON, E.G. 
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“The Macnaughtens at home.” 











THE GEMS SHE WORE. 


By L. T. MEADE, Avtuor or “A Banp or Tureez,” “ Moruer Herrine’s CuIckeEn,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—MARGARET’S MISSION. 
()* the evening of the 28th of January, 

there was considerable excitement ex- 
perienced ;—not only at Ivy Bank itself, but 
to the small immediate neighbourhood this 
excitement was communicated with more or 
less thrills of agitation and wonder. 

Miss Ellerslee’s “at home” evenings had 
always been perfect of their kind, but this 
was felt by one and all to be no ordinary 
night. 

Preparations were carried on with a lavish 
hand; and tradespeople hurrying to and 
fro, confectioners’ carts stopping the way, 
awnings being erected, carpets laid down, 
and hired waiters making their appearance, 
caused quite an excitement and flutter 
amongst the old folks and nurses and 
children who lived in this favoured young 
lady’s vicinity. 

The inhabitants of the adjoining houses 
who were not blessed with so large a portion 
of this world’s goods were even a shade bitter. 

“ That girl is just going to rack and ruin ; 
no fortune would stand it,” exclaimed old 
Miss Manners to her sister. ‘I do declare, 
a whole cartload of hot-house flowers has 
been taken into the house just now !” 

“Oh! how I should like to go to Ivy 
Bank to-night,” exclaimed a young girl, who 
had not the privilege of Miss Ellerslee’s ac- 
quaintance, but who worshipped her fromafar. 

Certainly no pains were spared to render 
the pretty house on Campden Hill unique in 
its decoration and charming in its arrange- 
ments for the seventy guests who were to 
honour it with their presence this evening. 
For not one of the seventy had refused, the 
date had been sufficiently far off to enable 
them to keep the evening disengaged, and 
curiosity, if no other motive, brought affirm- 
ative answers to all the rather singular invi- 
tations. 

Margaret Ellerslee had spent the month 
between her invitation and the arrival of her 
visitors in diligent preparation. 

As she had said to Arundel, she was not 
one who having put her hand to the plough 
would look back. She absorbed herself in 
Irish law, in Irish romance, in Irish history ; 
she studied Irish music, and she had serious 
thoughts of seeking some Irish quarter of the 
great metropolis, where she could study the 
Irish character from the original. 


Here, however, Selina Marsh’s almost 
XV—26 


| abject terror restrained her, and she com- 
forted herself with the reflection, that no 


| doubt the tribe of wild Irish folks who inte- 


| 


rested scundel and Ellen O'Donnell, bore 
but slight resemblance to their grimy brethren 
of London alleys. 

Miss Ellerslee’s friends, those rather few 
friends with whom she was really intimate, 
had long ago pronounced her eccentric. Had 
she been a poor girl, her eccentricities would 
not have been tolerated ; but being wealthy, 
they were submitted to, were endured, and 
were even considered piquant and refreshing. 

Miss Ellerslee’s search for her mission had 
been a standing joke amongst her intimate 
acquaintances, and most of the seventy to 





whom she wrote greeted this allusion in her 
letter with a laugh and a feeling of curiosity. 
The earnest side of Margaret’s character was 
unknown to these people ; they did not sus- 
pect the fashionable and rich girl of being in 
any sense guided by religion; they little 
guessed the power of self-denial which was 
in her, nor the motives, Christ-like in them- 
selves, which animated her. She had said 
truly of herself that, having put her hand to 
the plough, she would not look back. These 
invited guests, however, were but amused at 
Miss Ellerslee’s allusion. 

What absurd whim had the girl taken 
up now ? what wild idea possessed her brain ? 
Had she engaged herself to some spendthrift, 
who would run through her money ; or was 
she going to retire into a Protestant convent? 
There was no saying what the headstrong 
girl would do. Many were the conjectures 
afloat, and Margaret’s guests arrived, with 
the pleasing sense of something quite novel 
about to be experienced. The young hostess 
met her friends on the threshold of a lovely 
suite of rooms; for drawing-room, dining- 
room, and even library communicated one 
with another, and were on this occasion all 
thrown open. 

Margaret had ordered a special dress for 
this evening. It was made, as all her dresses 
were, perfectly plain. As she hated trim- 
mings and furbelows, and preferred grace to 
fashion, she generally chose for the ma- 
terial of her costumes the one fabric which 
looks best unornamented. Her present dress 
was cream-coloured velvet; it hung in 
straight and heavy folds around her, and 
was cut sufficiently open to show the noble 
column of her throat. A little soft lace 
on sleeves and neck were its sole adorn- 
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ment. Her hair was worn in its usual 
simple fashion, a bunch of real shamrocks 
being twisted into the soft bright knot which 
lay low on her neck. 

With the exception of one magnificent 
diamond star, which glittered and sparkled 
on her white neck, she wore no jewels. 

Her eyes were bright—a richer colour than 
usual mantled her cheeks; as she stepped 
forward to welcome her many guests, she 
looked decidedly striking. 

In the distance, the soft and pathetic 
music of that most touching Irish melody— 

“She is far from the land 
Where her young hero sleeps,” 

was sounding faintly. As the guests began 
to pour in, it brisked up into the “ Minstrel 
Boy,” and finally a full band pealed forth 
joyously, “ St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning.” 
The visitors looked at each other, and began 
gravely to prognosticate that poor dear dis- 
tinguished-looking Margaret LEllerslee had 
taken leave of her senses. 

Old Mr. Danvers, who was fond of Mar- 
garet, and had often taken upon himself to 
expostulate with her and to offer what he 
considered fatherly counsel, now drew her 
aside. 

“My dear,” he remarked, “you have 
secured Liddell’s Band. I recognise it. Those 
melodies, they are sweet and touching; but 
why all Irish, Margaret ? I suppose we shall 
soon have a pleasing variation of Scotch 
music, and perhaps something operatic by- 
and-by.” 

This he said in a light and cheerful tone ; 
but his small twinkling eyes watched Miss 
Ellerslee’s face with a slightly concealed 
anxiety. He was a man of keen observa- 
tion, and he had not failed to observe the 
bunch of shamrocks in her hair. 

* Surely,” he added to himself, “ that fine 
girl is not going to throw herself away on a 
scamp of an Irish fellow!” “Get the Scotch 
music on soon, my dear,” he said, as though— 

** Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” 


stealing forth in the most dulcet melody, was 
almost aggravating to his nerves. 

“You must bear with the music of Erin 
to-night, Mr. Danvers,” said Margaret, laugh- 
ing. “All this music is leading up to my 
grand climacteric, on which occasion I shall 
expect you to help me—don’t forget.” 

Margaret then moved away to welcome 
fresh guests, and old Mr. Danvers sat down 
to remark on the eccentricity of their young 
friend to Lady Conway. The evening passed 
on, the guests wandered through the rooms, 








chatted to each other, commented on the 
excellence of all the arrangements, on the 
almost fairy beauty of the scene, and gradu- 
ally finding that nothing at all remarkable 
had yet occurred, forgot about Margaret’s 
whim and Margaret’s mission, in the interest 
they felt in meeting and talking with each 
other. 

Presently, however, there was a slight stir 
of expectation, Margaret was seen to go up 
to Mr. Danvers, and talk to him for about 
five minutes, in a very earnest and impres- 
sive manner. 

Poor Miss Marsh, who was looking as 
pretty as possible in dove-coloured satin, on 
seeing this, became so painfully agitated that 
people turned round to look at her. 

“Oh! I hope,” she said to her companions, 
“T hope you'll all have patience with Mar- 
garet—she is avery dear and original crea- 
ture, but itis a bold step, and one I cannot ap- 
prove. I must support her, and I always will 
support her, and no one in all the world means 
bett-r. Dear Margaret—pray excuse me, I 
am much upset by all this—but dear Margaret 
means all for the best.” 

“Pray what is it, Miss Marsh? pray en- 
lighten us,” said several voices now crowding 
round the little old lady, “what is this 
mystery—all this Irish music—and that knot 
of shamrocks in Miss Ellerslee’s hair, and that 
most peculiar invitation, what can it all mean? 
Dear Miss Marsh, do enlighten us, pray 
relieve our fears, say at least that he is not 
an Irishman. It would be horrible of Mar- 
garet Ellerslee to throw herself away on an 
Irishman !” 

“Oh! hush,” said Miss Marsh, standing 
up, and motioning the little crowd away from 
her. “See! Mr. Danvers is asking people 
to come into the drawing-room. Margaret 
said she would ask him to collect everybody 
—that is the signal—you will soon all know 
for yourselves. Oh! poor dear Margaret.” 

The drawing-room was now filling fast, the 
Irish band had ceased playing, and there was 
a little hush, and pause, and thrill of wonder, 
when Margaret Ellerslee stepped forward, 
and stood before her seventy chosen guests. 

Emotion, for she certainly felt the moment 
keenly, had paled her cheeks, but she was 
too self-possessed to betray any tremor of 
voice or show the faintest awkwardness of 
gesture or movement. 

She stood perfectly silent for the space of 
about a quarter of a minute, then raising her 
brilliant eyes she scanned the audience to 
whom she was about to appeal. 

In that brief glance she felt that she had 
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| 
chosen well ; most of those who looked at her 


were people of no common fibre—men who 
had thought, and men who had marked, were 
present; women too, the foremost of their 
sex, in all that was good and brave and noble, 
were not wanting in the group. Mr. Danvers 
came forward and stood a little behind Mar- 
garet ; she looked at him, smiled, and then 
glanced a second time at her expectant audi- 
ence; and, as she said afterwards, the fire 
which Arundel had first kindled five weeks 
before broke that moment into flame. 

“T have found my mission,” said Margaret 


Ellerslee, “and I have asked you all to come | 


here to-night to tell you what it is. I have 
asked you here also for another reason. I 
boldly demand, and I earnestly plead, not 
only for your sympathy, but your co-opera- 
tion ; in short, I want you all, my dear kind 
friends, to make my mission yours also.” 

This was putting it rather strong, and 
people pooh-poohed and fidgeted, and there 
were one or two faint whisperings. Mr. 
Danvers stepped forward and said aloud— 

“You express your feelings strongly, Miss 
Ellerslee, and we congratulate you on having 
found a worthy object to expend your powers 
upon. Certainly we shall all sympathise 
with you, but may I be permitted to ask, in 
the name of the company present, what is 
your mission ?” 

“ Treland,” replied Miss Ellerslee, in a clear 
and vibrating tone. 


“Oh!” exclaimed several voices; every one 


stepped back a pace or two, and several 


earnest faces became instantly blank and un- | 
'of Ellen O’Donnell. 


responsive. 

“T know my theme is unpopular,” con- 
tinued Miss Ellerslee, “but it is unpopular 
because we all, English men and women, and 


ago, and told me a story; may I tell it to 
you to-night ?” 

There was a little movement of assent, and 
Mr. Danvers, on hearing Arundel’s name, 
again took up his position by Margaret’s side. 

“T can scarcely tell the story as he told 
it,” she continued. “He saw it all, he wit- 
nessed the scenes, the heroisms, the sufferings. 
Can I see them, can my mental vision take 
me to the very place, so that I may touch 
your hearts, as five weeks ago he touched 
mine? I will try.” 

Certainly she tried well, her clear voice fell 
distinctly on the ears of all listeners: she 
described Inchfawn, the land of mountain and 
lake, and wild natural splendour, with graphic 
and simple touches ; she dwelt with pathos 
and even power on the affection of the clan 
for their chief ; she effected wonders for her 
cause when she described Ellen rescuing little 
Mary Donovan from the pitiless rain and the 
merciless elements; and again she awoke a 
strong responsive interest when she pictured 
Ellen weeping with her father’s followers, 
when the news was broken to them that old 
Inchfawn must go away. Interest gradually 
came back to the well-bred London faces, and 
a few pairs of eyes were kindled with an 
earnest ray ; these people had been afraid of 
Irish politics and Irish discontent, but this 
was a dramatic tale of every-day and-all-the- 
world-over sorrow. 

If Arundel had sketched Ellen slightly, 
Margaret did not follow his example. She 
made this girl live to her auditors, and almost 
genius seemed to move her when she spoke 
The story was now 


_over, and Margaret’s guests, moved out of 


more particularly Londoners, are totally igno- | 
rant of Ireland; we don’t know her people, | 


we don’t know her scenery, we don’t know 
her ways. What little we do learn of the 


country which is so very close to our own is | 


unfavourable, and we don’t trouble to inquire 
further. We say to ourselves, ‘Ireland is a 
most difficult place to govern, and we are truly 
thankful we do not live there,’ and so we let 
the matter drop. My dear friends, I was with 
you, in my lack of sympathy, for all things 
Irish and of Ireland, five weeks ago. Then 
an Englishman came to me—you know who 
he is— you most of you know him, and 


their habitual reserve, were prepared for the 
moral of the tale. 

“JT want you all,” continued Miss Ellerslee, 
“to take the right hand of fellowship 
with Ellen O'Donnell of Inchfawn. What 
is there to prevent you and me from opening 
our full purses to relieve her necessities ? 
What is there to prevent you, who have 
intellect, using it in her behalf? The priva- 
tion, the misery at Inchfawn is rapidly ap- 
proaching famine. There are other children 


| as pretty and as sweet as little Mary Dono- 


have met him here—he is my cousin, Philip | 


Arundel. I don’t think anybody in this 
room can speak of Mr. Arundel as an en- 


thusiast, as a visionary person, likely to be | 


easily led away. He came to me, five weeks 
y 





van ; must they die of hunger? There are 
other maidens as graceful and beautiful and 
loyal of heart as Nora Mahoney ; must they 
die because a morsel of bread is denied 
them? The past season was so wet, so bad, 
that the potato crop has all but failed, and 
the turf, which is their only fuel, is so 
saturated with moisture that it will not burn; 
thus they are deprived of both warmth and 
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food. Famine will soon bring fever in its O’Donnell’s mind was not permanently weak- 


wake—fever and despair. 


Have we any | ened ; and even now there was smouldering 


right to be so happy when they are so| in his breast a dull fire, which might leap 


miserable, and when so little from us, so | into flame at any moment. 


One subject was 


very little, would save their bodies and souls | ever before O’Donnell’s eyes ; it accompanied 


alive ?” 


Then Miss Ellerslee sketched in few and F in his dreams. 


terse words the plan Arundel proposed for 
the deliverance of the people at Inchfawn— 


him in his lonely walks, and it visited him 
The subject was a human 


' subject, a man, the man who now possessed 


the plan which was to save them now, and | 


bring them into a larger and happier state 
of existence by-and-by. Her little speech 
came then abruptly to a close, nor did she | 
ask for a result, nor wait for a single response. | 


his fair lands, and who lived in his old home. 
O’Donnell hated more fiercely every week, 
every month, John Henry Brownlow, the 
wealthy shipowner, who had bought from 
him Inchfawn. 

“ He didn’t do it fair,” he used to murmur 


She thanked her friends for listening to her , to himself. “It was a nasty trick made up by 


patiently, and the next moment had disap- | him and lawyer Grey. 


peared into the centre of her guests. 
CHAPTER XXXV.—HOPE. 


What chance had I, 
| a country gentleman, beside the sharp town- 
folks ? They made a fool of me, and took 
me in. Brownlow didn’t do it fair.” This 


Frercus O’DoNNELL had used a mght! thought he pondered over, sometimes with 


metaphor when he spoke of himself as pulled 
up by the roots. He was a proud old man, 


with a certain barbarous greatness about | 


him. There was nothing petty, nor mean, nor 
small in O’Donnell. 
also in a certain measure large of heart. He 


Large of frame, he was | 


was a wild, untrained, and in many senses | 


ungoverned man ; but even his sins, if he did 
sin, would not have consisted of little mean- 
nesses. He broke his heart when he left 
Inchfawn; but after the first exceeding 
bitter cry he made no moan, nor let a single 
murmuring word pass his lips. 


He went away, and lived in the small cot- | 


tage which Ellen had selected. Every day he 
took long walks, and every day he slept for 
several hours, by the fireside in winter, and 


in the little rose-covered porch in summer. | 


He was never a reader, and he certainly did 
not turn to books now ; even the newspaper 
failed in interest. He still laid his heavy 
hand, with a certain affection, on Oscar’s 


head, and his deep-set blue eyes still bright- | 


ened up at sight of the colleen, and glanced 
with admiration at Geoffrey. The glance he 
gave Ellen was all love, the look he bestowed 
on Geoffrey was a mixture of love and pride, 
and also of sadness. The lad was a true 
O'Donnell, a disinherited. scion of the old 
race. O’Donnell lived his lonely life, and 
spoke of his innermost feelings to none, not 
even to the son and daughter whom he 
loved. 

Outsiders, to look at the old man, would 
have said that he was capable of no very 
strong feeling now, that the blow which had 
stripped him of his patrimony had prema- 
turely aged both his mind and body. Here, 


however, outsiders would have been wrong. | 


sadness, sometimes with passionate anger. 
But it was never very long absent from his 
mind, and the idea that he had been cheated 
and robbed grew and grew upon him, and 
took faster and firmer hold on his imagina- 
tion. 

Not a word of this, however, did he drop 
to mortal. Whenever he happened to men- 
tion Brownlow’s name, which was rarely, 
and only when he was forced to do so, he 
spoke of him quietly and with moderation. 
No one ever ranted against John Henry 


| Brownlow at Rose Bank Cottage except Miss 


| control, the Squire less successfully. 


Bridget : and when the Squire did allude to 
the man for whom he felt so strong a hatred 
it was generally in desiring his sister to 
moderate her rancour against him. 

Ellen had come back, after her interview 
with Arundel, with a strange excitement 
pervading her. The deliverance offered to 
her and those she loved seemed so sudden 
and so complete that she felt a little stunned. 

Her mind, however, was not so absorbed in 
the good thing which had fallen at her feet, 
as to prevent her remarking the curious 
change which had come over her father and 
Geoffrey. What had puzzled Arundel, now 
puzzled Ellen still more. 

They were both suppressing an internal 
elation and elevation of spirits; Geoflrey 
with a certain masterful and youthful self- 
It was 


| so long since any hope or any joy had come 


to the poor Squire that he was roused out of 
his usual calm, and his stoicism had deserted 
him. He laughed and made merry one mo- 
ment, the next his keen and hawk-like eyes 


grew misty. 





It was at the sight of Ellen that the 
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Squire showed this rare emotion. He folded 
her in his arms and kissed her tenderly, and 
with an expression on his face as if he were 
giving her a blessing. 

“What is the matter, father? Have you 
heard any news; are you well?” asked his 
daughter, looking at him with surprise and 
anxiety. 

The Squire glanced at Geoffrey, and some 
words, which were bubbling to his lips, were 
arrested by a warning glance from his son. 

Oh, ay, colleen!” he said, “it’s the young 
folks about a house, they cheer up an old 
man. You, and Geoffrey, and Arundel, you 
all do me a sight of good. I was falling into 
a sleep, body and soul, but young folks wake 
the old folks up; ain’t that true, Biddy 
O'Donnell ?” 

“You may speak for yourself, Squire,” 
said Biddy, “but a woman who has scarce 
turned her sixty don’t like to be considered 
old. Well, to be sure, I remember the day 
when Honora Macnaughten and I used to 
dance the Irish jig, and right merrily we'd 
jig it too.” 

“You may well say that, Biddy,” responded 
the Squire ; “and Honora was a neat-footed 
colleen enough in her day. Well, to be | 
sure, do you remember when you and Tom 
Macnaughten kept us all waiting for dinner 
that stormy night? Ah! you were a saucy 
imp, Biddy O'Donnell; ha! ha! Why I 
declare, Geoffrey, my boy, your old aunt is 
actually blushing. Ha! ha! ha! Biddy, I 
have caught you there.” 

Miss Biddy seemed rather pleased at being 
caught. She went up and gave the Squire 
a resounding smack between the shoulders, 
and Fergus O’Donnell laughed again, long 
and heartily. 

Not since the old Inchfawn days had 
there been so merry a dinner as was served | 
that evening at Rose Bank Cottage. Arundel | 
was present; but neither Arundel’s grave | 
reserve, nor the disturbed and watchful | 
expression in Ellen’s eyes, could check the 
Squire’s newly recovered spirits. 

The laugh and the jest went round. Miss 





evening, Miss Biddy, in her excitement and 
hilarity, had called the Squire by the old 
and beloved name of Inchfawn, and was un- 
corrected by him. The other was a little 
scene she witnessed just before she gave her 
father his good-night kiss. She saw the old 
man go up to Geoffrey, and laying his hand 
on the young fellow’s broad shoulder, and 
looking into his face with his own blue eyes 
glittering, say, in a loud and emphatic whis- 
per, more clearly audible than any ordinary 
speech : 

“T have made up my mind, Geoffrey, my 
lad ; I'll go with the men and ferret out the 
thing. And, hark ye, Geoffrey, you shall 
ride round to my old crony, Tom Macnaugh- 
ten, the first thing in the morning and sound 
him on the subject.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—CRORANE. 


INCHFAWN lay in a certain comparatively 
sheltered nook, behind Dunrea Head. A little 
farther away, a little nearer to the shore, 
and in such a position, that the full fury of 
the Atlantic winds might break upon it at 
will, lay the smaller patrimony of the Mac- 
naughtens. 

This little estate lay like an island in the 
very midst of the Inchfawn property. From 
time immemorial Jnchfawn had belonged to 
the O’Donnells ; from time immemorial also, 
Crorane had been held by the Macnaughtens. 
Never was there a more desolate or woe- 
begone-looking property ; all the advantages 
that Inchfawn possessed seemed to be denied 
to it, and its one and only charm lay ina 
certain solemn and dreary grandeur of view, 
which amounted to magnificence in summer, 
but was almost appalling in the dark days of 
winter. The whole place was ugly, bare, 
and black. The few trees on the ragged 
lawn were distorted into hideous shapes. 
The house, a square building, with small 
windows and tiny panes of the worst glass 
that could be obtained, faced due north. 

Even in summer it was scarcely ever 
favoured with a glimpse of sunlight. Its 
walls were discoloured with age and weather, 


O'Donnell told her old-world stories, cheered | and were unadorned by ivy or any other 
on by her brother, who capped each tale | creepers. Through its slated roof the rain 
with one of his own. Geoffrey related his | used to pour into the attics beneath, conse- 
most thrilling college adventures. Arundel | quently the upper rooms at Crorane had long 


supplied reminiscences from Egypt and Pales- | 
tine. Real wit and real knowledge made the 
conversation, round that festive board, almost | 


been given over to the sole possession of the 
rats. 

The lower rooms were large, lofty, and 
bare ; the paper hung in shreds from most of 








brilliant ; but two things troubled Ellen, and 
two things sent her, after all, to lie down on | the walls—that is, what paper remained, for 
a sleepless bed. _the plan of the Macnaughtens was to pull it 
One was that, more than once during the | down as the damp loosened it. The wile 
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chimneys generally emitted volumes of smoke 
into the empty rooms; for on the calmest 
day in summer there was almost a gale at 
Crorane. 

Behind the house were some kennels, for 
Tom Macnaughten assumed the honourable 
post of master of the hounds. These dogs, 
numbering about thirty, were usually seen 
roaming at will about the wretched lawn. 
Any visitor who happened to intrude on 
the privacy of Crorane, was greeted by these 
lean and ugly quadrupeds with vociferous 
barking and yelping; indeed, the rare indi- 
viduals who ventured to come to the old 
place on foot were in danger of being torn 
in pieces by the hungry beasts. 

Notwithstanding the exposed position of 
the house, the hall-door at Crorane was al- 
ways kept open from sunrise to sundown, 
summer and winter alike. The hall within 
was broad and lofty, revealing in the distance 
low, carpetless stairs leading up into unknown 
regions. There was a fireplace, but no fire 
ever glowed in it. The oilcloth covering on 
the hall floor was worn bare in parts, and 
had long ago refused to show the faintest 
trace of pattern. 

As a visitor stepped over the threshold he 
was generally greeted by a cat or two, which 
flew in an airy succession of terrified leaps 
out of his way. The cats were as much at 
home in the house as the dogs were outside. 

Here, in this ugly and sparsely-furnished 
abode, resided the fierce and proud Mac- 
naughtens—a family nearly as old as Ireland 
itself, pure Celts, without a drop of Saxon 
blood in one of them. Here they had 
lived from father to son for many genera- 
tions. Every year they grew poorer, their 
land less profitable, and their resources from 
sea and shore more and more circumscribed 
by the incoming tide of civilisation. 

The present family consisted of the Squire 
of Crorane, a red-faced, loud-voiced man of 
about fifty, and his two sisters, Honora, 
who was his senior by three or four years, 
and Kate, who still aped youth, and was in 
reality close on eight-and-forty. Here they 
lived, year in, year out, Irish to the backbone, 
conservative to such a pitch that they hated 
even the sight of an Englishman. The word 
improvement struck them with horror, and, 
on principle, they never either mended or 
repaired. 

Crorane possessed all the failings which 

distinguished Inchfawn in the O’Donnell’s 
, Without any of its attractions. The 
Macnaughtens possessed neither the Squire’s 
nor Ellen’s largeness of heart, they did not 





allow the poor around to eat them out of 
house and home. They were so essentially 
Irish and so truly the original dwellers on the 
soil that it was impossible for the peasants of 
Inchfawn to dislike them, but neither Miss 
Honora nor Miss Kate evoked blessings as 
they passed, nor did any hearts ache with 
an indescribable longing to see them. Miss 
Honora was a curious mixture of stinginess 
and waste; she had not an idea how to 
spend money, but, in right of her seniority, 
she had assumed the position of housekeeper 
at Crorane. She was by no means a good 
housekeeper, she always managed to prevent 
the joints being properly cooked, and to 
order the fires to be put out when they began 
to burn with a cheerful ray. In short, she 
spent her whole time trying to save, without 
having the faintest idea how to set about it. 
One horror was ever before her eyes—the 
horror of having to go away as the O’Don- 
nells had done. 

“Bless my heart alive, Kate!” she would 
exclaim; “is it a fire like that is fit for 
us? What d’ye mean, Kate, by wasting 
the good turf in that lawless fashion ? 
It’s sharing the fate of Biddy O’Donnell 
we'll be doin’, and living in a mean bit of a 
cottage. Oh, Heaven preserve us, to think 
of an ancient family being brought down like 
that! You stay your hand, Kate Mac- 
naughten, and learn from your sister to re- 
trench in time.” 

Thus adjured, Miss Kate always meekly 
submitted, and went away to shiver in her 
own desolate bedroom. In her time poor 
Miss Kate had been a bonnie, buxom girl, 
and there had even been a talk, in those 
blooming, far-off days, of her securing the 
hand and heart of Fergus O’Donnell; but the 
English lady—the foreigner, as she was 
called—had long ago come and reigned in 
her stead, and poor Miss Kate was left to 
waste her sweetness on the desert air, 
and to grow old, unknown to herself. The 
one sad pleasure left to her in life was the 
strong belief she entertained that she was 
still young and still fair to look upon. She 
was not averse to hoarding the few shillings 
that came into her possession on the chance 
of sometimes riding on her brother's dog- 
cart to Derry, and expending the money on 
pale blue and pale pink ribbons, which no 
longer suited the heightened colour of her 
cheeks, and no longer added piquancy to her 
black eyes, Miss Kate had wept some tears, 
when the hope of securing Fergus O'Donnell 
had been denied her. All during his wife’s 
lifetime she had cherished a secret dislike to 
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this gentle lady, but after her death the idea 


had often presented itself most agreeably to 
her mind that Inchfawn might return to his 
first love. It had been a crushing blow to 
poor Miss Kate when the O’Donnells were 
obliged to leave their home, and since then 
life had become very flat indeed to her, and 
even the blue and pink ribbons worn for the 
sake of a vague hope, failed to excite any 
interest. 

Tom Macnaughten was more good-natured 


than his sisters. When he could do so without | 


personal inconvenience, he could be generous 
and open-handed enough; he had a hearty 
way of speaking and a genial manner, and 
being master of the hounds, and therefore 
more or less brought into contact with other 
county gentlemen, his extreme bearishness 
of manner was toned down. On one point 
he was firm, and almost tyrannous: the ken- 
nels must be kept clean, and the harriers 
must want for nothing necessary to their 
well-being. This was a point of honour with 
- Tom Macnaughten, and no one dared to disre- 
“gard it. One friend he had made in his life, 
one man he loved—that man was Fergus 
O’Donnell. One man also now, for O’Donnell’s 
sake, he hated—that man was Brownlow. 

It was to visit this family that Geof- 
frey ordered a horse from Derry and rode out 
to Crorane on a wild and wintry day, which 
succeeded the splendid weather which had 
lately brooded over the landscape, . He had 
not asked Ellen to accompany him ; on the 
contrary, he had gone away quietly, hoping 
that she would neither observe him nor ask 
him any questions. 

She did see him go, but she did not make 
any remark nor coax him to let her go 
with him, as she would have done with 
a thousand pretty words and endearing 
speeches in the old days. 

Geoffrey felt that there was a little cloud 
between him and Ellen, and though he was 
very glad that she had made no comment on 
his present proceedings, yet he sighed a trifle 
also, for he loved her well. There was no 
use, however, in dwelling on a keen look of 
disappointment which Geoffrey had fancied 
he saw in Ellen’s blue eyes. He was about 

- man’s work now, and it would be fatal to 
the success of his enterprise to have a woman 
interfere. 

“Ellen is as dear a girl as any fellow 
could have for a sister,” thought Geoffrey, 
“but she has too tender a heart for the 
rather rough bit of work we have before us. 
She is better out of it; she is much better 
out of it.” 








Geoffrey fancied that some such ideas as 
these were his—but it is quite possible to 
be very dishonest with ourselves now and 
then, and Geoffrey scarcely knew that he 
was shutting away from his own mind another 
side of the picture. Had his whole con- 
science approved of this work, would he 
have cared to have a girl like Ellen out of 
it—would he not rather have called her 
courage, her endurance, her faith to his aid ? 
In all instances where a man can bring a 
good woman’s influence to the fore, he may 
well remember that “It is not good for man 
to be alone.” 

Geoffrey had never visited Inchfawn since 
the day when he had’ left it for good ; 
never since the day when he had changed his 
position from that of heir to an old and 
recognised property, to the penniless son of a 
penniless man, had he set foot in the old 
place. 

Since that day he had led a busy life, and 
made friends, and seen the world. He had 
taken up other ambitions, and had dreamt of 
recovering his faded greatness by other 
means and in other ways. 

He would become a great lawyer some day, 
and command such a position at the bar that 
his name should go down to posterity; or 
he would be a great writer, for eloquent 
words came as naturally to him as the air he 
breathed. In one way or another he would 
add greatness or celebrity to the name he 
loved ; but after all—and here was the pang 
—do what he would, try as he might, he 
could never be O’Donnell of Inchfawn again. 

There was always a certain soreness about 
the young fellow’s heart in connection with 
Inchfawn, and when he returned to his father 
and Ellen no consideration would induce him 
to visit his old haunts. But he was going 
there to-day, with hope sparkling in his eyes, 
and animation and interest lighting up his 
handsome young face. As he rode quickly 
across the country he noted every object, 
every hedgerow, every bush ; he saw the gap 
in the wall through which he and Ellen had 
once squeezed ; he saw the tree which they 
had climbed when, little children, they had 
wandered far, far away from home ; he noted 
the very branch where they had cuddled 
close to each other, like two downy wee 
birdies, and where they had mutually 
shivered, but neither said a word nor uttered 
a syllable when their pursuers had passed 
under the very tree where they were shelter- 
ing. 

‘Oh! how many adventures he and Ellen 
had gone through together, how free as the 
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air had been their lives, how healthy and 
innocent their pursuits. Why that was the 
very path, leading to the cave which he and 
Ellen alone knew of, which no other human 
being had ever discovered, and which still 
lay hidden from all the world. 

Old memories thronged upon Geoffrey as he 
rode to Crorane, and his hopes still were high. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE MACNAUGHTENS AT 
HOME. 


HE had started very early, and he arrived 
at Crorane to find its inmates still lingering 
over a late breakfast. Geoffrey was not sur- 
prised at this, for he knew the ways of the 
Macnaughtens, who sat up till all hours, and 
very often had not finished breakfast until 
past noon. 

As he rode up the avenue he was greeted 
by the usual signs of desolation and half- 
savage wildness. 

The dogs collected round his horse and 
barked angrily, the furious wind nearly lifted 
the hat from his head, and the cats in the 
distance frisked out of sight. From the 
small lattice windows, bedroom towels and 
even dusters were hanging to dry. 

Geoffrey rang the hall-door bell, and the 
next moment was greeted by an almost shout 
of welcome ; the Squire and his two sisters 
rushing out of the adjacent dining-room and 
all but embracing him. 

“Well I declare, if it isn’t Geoffrey 
O'Donnell! Come in, me boy, come in. Pat, 
where are you, you lazy ruffian? come forward 
here this minute and hold the gentleman’s 
horse. Get down, you beasts ; quiet, you ill- 
mannered brutes.” This to the dogs, to 
whom Squire Macnaughten administered 
several savage kicks. ‘“ Now then, Geoffrey, 
come away into the parlour, and Honora will 
give you a drop of tea. Why, my boy, it’s 
you that is kindly welcome, and more than 
kindly welcome, for your father’s sake.” 

“ And I am sure he is grown into a most 
beautiful-looking young man,” said Miss Kate, 
glancing up at the tall young figure with 
strong admiration ; “and to be sure I always 
figured you a child still, Geoffrey. But how 
time does fly ; why it makes me feel as if I 
was past my own prime.” 

“And so you are, Kate, only you always 
were a silly,” saig Miss Honora in her deep- 
set Irish brogue, “ but now don’t stand talk- 
ing nonsense, but make yourself useful, and 
run out to the kitchen and fetch in a drop of 
water, screeching hot, mind you, screeching 

hot, to wet a nice fresh cup of tea, for I dare 
say you area bit dry, Geoffrey.” 


Geoffrey laughed, declared that he was 
sufficiently thirsty to accept one of Miss 
Honora’s good cups of tea, and then he as- 
sured Miss Kate that she was still young 
and bonnie, and that it was a vast mistake 
to suppose she was past her prime. Both 
the ladies were pleased with the glib words 
of flattery which fell so gracefully from the 
lips of the Irish lad, and bustled about to 
entertain him. 

Miss Kate even did more ; she went softly 
up-stairs to her dreary bedroom and, opening 
a drawer, took tenderly out of a piece of 
tissue paper one of those pale pink ribbons 
with which she loved to adorn herself. This 
ribbon she fastened round her wrinkled neck, 
beneath a very dirty linen collar, and came 
down-stairs again. 

Miss Honora had never yielded to the 
vanities of dress, and she was attired now, 
as Geoffrey had always remembered her—in 
a greasy, black alpaca dress, and in a cape of 
the same material, made with no attempt at 
fashion but with a great idea of width and 
liberty of movement. Her hair was fastened 
up in little corkscrew curls at each side of her 
large face, and on her head she wore a com- 
bination which she was pleased to call a cap, 
; and which in its pristine splendour was sup- 
| posed to be black, but was now of arusty and 
very dusty brown. 

Geoffrey, glancing from one to the other 
of the Miss Macnaughtens, came to the con- 
clusion that beside them, Aunt Biddy was a 
most stylish and refined individual. 

** Ah! here comes the tea,” exclaimed Miss 
Honora. “ Ho, ho! Kate, pink ribbons! well, 
never mind ; Mr. Geoffrey ain’t the Squire. 
Now Geoffrey, could you fancy a little morsel 
of bacon? I'll toast it on the end of a fork 
by the fire here in a minute, if you say the 
word ; it might give youa relish, you know.” 

“Or may be a fresh egg,” said Miss Kate. 
‘The black hen went into her roost as I was 
passing the kitchen, and I expect she has laid 
by now—ah! to be sure, that’s her cackling. 
Would you fancy a fresh egg now, Geoffrey, 
and a rasher along with it?” 

“No, thanks ; no, thanks,” said Geoffrey, 
trying to choke back his laughter. “No, 
thanks, Aunt Honora and Aunt Kate.” He 
and Ellen always called the old ladies by 
these familiar terms of relationship, although 
there was no connection whatever between 
them. “ Your good cup of tea is all I want 
to set me up, Aunt Honora,” continued the 
young man. “Squire, I have come over to 
have a word with you at your convenience.” 
“ And so you shall, my boy; so youshall,” 
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said Tom Macnaughten, “as many words as 
you please, Geoffrey my lad, only we'll let 
the girls have their say first.” 

* How is your father, Geoffrey ?” proceeded 
Miss Honora; “from what I hear from Biddy, 
he is but poorly. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if he was took off by a stroke any minute.” 

Here Miss Kate uttered a groan, and went 
and stood in a sentimental attitude by the 
window. 

“Oh! come, Kate, none of your airs,” said 
Miss Honora in a very sharp voice, “it’s 
time you should be giving over at your age 
that folly, and why, I do declare,” rais- 
ing her voice to an almost scream of horror, | 
“if you haven’t gone and forgotten the cats’ | 
breakfast! There, that’s what comes of 
thinking of your little bits of vanity ; there 
are those poor cats almost starving!” 

Here Miss Honora flew from the room with 
a jug of milk in one hand and a broken 
hunch of bread in the other, Miss Kate trip- | 
ping meekly after, bearing a fair-sized earth- 
enware pan which had hitherto stood dis- 
regarded on the floor. 

“Now we'll have a little peace and quiet- 
ness,” said Squire Macnaughten, getting up 
and not only shutting the door but lock- | 
ing it. 

“Honora will be in a rare bit of a rampage 
when she finds she is locked out, but she 
knows me. They’re just as they always were, 
Geoffrey, the two poor girls — wonderful 
taken up with the cats; why, would you be- 
lieve it, they have got nearly forty now, | 
about the place. Nasty beasts, I call them, 
always under your feet, and stealing the best 
that’s in your larder ; and would you believe 
it, Geoffrey, these cats are that pampered, 
and spoiled, and overfed that they’d as soon 
touch a rat as they would poison. The top 
of the house is overrun with rats, and they’ve 
got into my bedroom now; but there, when 
you have got girls about a place you must 
humour them, and anything for peace and | 
quietness. Now Geoffrey, my boy, shall we 
draw up our chairs to the fire, and tell me, 
would you fancy a drop of cordial before we | 
set to our business ?” 

“No, thank you, sir, indeed,” replied Geof- | 
frey, “I don’t want anything further to eat | 
or drink.” Then, looking first in the flames | 
and then for an instant into Squire Mac- | 
naughten’s weather-beaten face, he said | 
abruptly, “I have come over here to-day to | 
ask you about Inchfawn.” 

* About Inchfawn ?” repeated Squire Mac- | 
naughten. “ Ah! my boy, I’ve nothing to tell 
you ; it’s sickening, it’s sickening-—the profu- | 











sion, the revelry, the squandering of solid gold. 
The place is turned topsy-turvy, Geoffrey, and 
with it all there’s the starvation and despair. 
What’s come of the folks who used to squat 
as thick as peas on the ground where he has 
made his model farms now? You go up and 
ask Squire Brownlow that question, Geoffrey ; 
you put it to him what-he has done with the 
souls and bodies that have been turned away 
from their mud cabins and deprived of their 
bite and sup that he might grow richer. Ah! 
he has got the curse of the poor upon him, 
and no mistake.” 

Geoffrey’s young face grew black, and his 
dark blue eyes flashed an angry fire, but only 
by these signs and by the compression of his 
lips did Squire Macnaughten know that he 
had even heard his words. The Squire was 
too light-hearted and easy-going a man to 
keep up any strong feeling long. When 
next he spoke it was in his usual jocular 
manner. 

“Here’s a fine joke for you, Geoffrey. 
What do you think that fellow had the im- 
pudence to do the other day ?” 

“ What fellow, Squire?” 

“Why that English fellow—that foreigner 
—that underbred supplanter, Brownlow ; he 
had the impudence to come up here and call 
upon me; upon me.” 

“Yes, Squire, what did he want ?” 

“ Geoffrey—I never let it out to the girls, 
for as sure as I’m alive Kate would have 
had hysterics for a week; but he had the 
impudence to walk in here and say, as cool 
and easy as you please, that he wanted to 
know if I would sell him Crorane; he said 
it was in the very middle of his property, 
and mighty inconvenient to him, and if I 
liked to turn out, he would give me a good 
long price for it.” 

“And what did you say, Squire? You 
never consented to go, surely ?” 

“ T consent to go, Geoffrey! I consent to 
sell my bit of a property! Look here, my 


‘lad. Ill tell you what answer I gave the 


impudent scoundrel. I stood up as tall as I 
could make myself, and I looked him full in 
the face, and I said, says I, ‘I am glad that 
I am a thorn in your side, Squire Brownlow, 
and if for no other reason than simply to 
stay here and give you all the annoyance in 
my power, I wouldn’t sell Crorane.’ 

“*Ts that your answer?’ says the English- 
man, getting a bit purple in the face, and 
coming up to me. 

“¢ Ves,’ I says, ‘that’s my answer ; and if 
you want any other, d’ye see that horse- 
whip there in the corner?’ With that, 
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Geoffrey, he went out of the room, looking 
for all the world like a beaten hound, and 
T'll tell you what it is, my boy, I let the dogs 
park at him all the way down the avenue, 
and never called them back.” 

This story rather disgusted Geoffrey, who 
had his own civilised ideas of manners, and 
of the courtesy due even to an open foe. He 
knew, however, that his father would have 
chuckled loud and long over it, and this 
knowledge made him sigh and feel that there 
was a great gulf between him and the former 
generation. 

“Squire Macnaughten,” he said, bending 
forward and looking as impressively as he 
could into the Squire’s red face, “ you know, 
on the honour of an O’Donnell, that what I 
say to you here, what we both say here, is 
sacred and confidential.” 

“On the honour of a Macnaughten, it is 
sacred as the blessed Bible, lad ; ask me what 

ou will,” 

“We all know that there is a great deal of 
illicit whiskey made about here,” continued 
Geoffrey, “and my father once implied to me 
that you knew more about this manufacture 
than some of our other neighbours.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Squire Macnaughten. 
“So Fergus O’Donnell let that out to ye, did 
he ? sly old fellow, Fergus. Glad enough to 
get a keg or two of my potheen; but 
wouldn’t go in for the making of it—no, no. 
I put him up to a wrinkle or two, but he 
wouldn’t’ listen. Why bless you, Geoffrey, 
~~ might all have been as safe as possible at 

chfawn now if the Squire had done my 
bidding. The opportunities he had with all 
that reach of the shore belonging to him and 
his. Why look at me who have only a few 
yards so to speak, and yet I have kept 
Crorane alive—ay, and will too, unless I 
know the reason why.” 

“What has the shore to say to it?” asked 
Geoffrey. 

“What has the shore to say to it ? hark 
to the innocent baby lad. Bless my heart, 
Geoffrey, I thought you were a man and 
knew something of the ways of your native 
place. Well then, to show the confidence I 
place in you and the respect I have for your 
father’s son, I'll tell you on the honour of the 
Macnaughtens, what the shore has to say to 
it. How do you think, Geoffrey, we keep 
our kegs of whiskey from the knowledge of 
the excisemen? I'll let you into the secret, 
my fine boy. It’s just because we’ve got that 
nice bit of soft yielding sand, and we bury 
the kegs below low-water mark, and place 
tokens of our own to discover where they’re 








hid, and I defy any exciseman to risk drown- 
ing himself, even for the sake of a keg of 
potheen.” 

Squire Macnaughten having confided his 
little secret, laughed again noisily, but only 
the shadow of a rather sad smile played 
about Geoffrey’s lips. 

“But the potheen is not what it was, my 
boy, it’s all molasses now, all molasses, and 
the pure old barley-made whiskey, pure as 
the finest spring water, and with never a 
headache in the whole keg, ain’t to be found. 
No, no—old times, and old whiskey, and all 
alike, they passtaway.” 

“It is possible,” said Geoffrey—‘I am 
not saying that it is probable—but there is 
a possibility that those who cheat her Ma- 
jesty’s excise officers so cleverly with regard 
to the whiskey kegs, may smuggle also, on a 
larger and more extensive scale.” 

Squire Macnaughten’s red face now as- 
sumed a purple tint. He gazed hard and 
with a kind of stunned astonishment at the 
young man who had dared to let such auda- 
cious words drop from his lips. The next 
instant he sprang to his feet. 

“If you really mean me by that, Geoffrey 
O’Donnell ; if you have the baseness and the 
meanness to mean me by those words, I 
tell you, though you were twenty times your 
father’s son, that you stand in rare danger of 
getting that horse-whipping which Brownlow 
escaped the other day. Me smuggle, me 
hide away and sell again contraband goods ! 
What will you be meaning next, young 
man? Let me tell you that if those are the 
fine gentlemen airs you've got with your 
college life, ye’d better have stayed at home 
and learnt to think no ill of those who are 
your equals. Is it me who'd stoop to their 
dirty smuggling tricks—me a county gentle- 
man and sprung from the old Irish kings ? 
No, no. I'll leave that to those who have no 
true blood in’em. To hide awaya few kegs 
of our own home-brewed potheen, and even 
sell them on the quiet to an intimate friend 
or two, is one thing ; but to smuggle—to get 
in dirty contraband bits of silk and baccy 
from foreign parts, that’s altogether another 
matter. Heaven preserve us, the boy must 
be silly !” 

“T beg your pardon from my heart,” said 
Geoffrey ; “and I did not accuse you, and 1 
don’t think I even suspected you. I have 
come here, however, to state a fact, that 
contraband goods, in the shape of tobacco 
and a few bales of silk, were found last week, 
buried, not below, but above high-water 
mark, on that portion of the coast which 
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belongs to Crorane. Wait a bit,” continued 
Geoffrey, for the Squire began to blaze like 
a furious wild beast. “I don’t think any 
one suspects you. The whole thing came to 
my knowledge through the agency of a secret 
society to which I belong. Nobody claims 
the goods, and the Excise officers have taken 
possession of them, without having the 
faintest idea who the smugglers are. The 
whole history of that tobacco and those bales 
of silk lies wrapped in mystery ; and we 
people of Inishowen, in these days of dark- 
ness and famine and mystery, would trouble 
our heads very little about the matter did 
we not hope to lay it at one man’s door.” 

“Good gracious, boy! speak, speak! Let 
it out, I tell you, Geoffrey! A secret like 
that is the death of me! Let it out, I tell 
you, boy! let it out! Who's the man? 
who’s the man ?” 

“We have a shadowy clue,” said Geoffrey, 
“shadowy, intangible. We want to lay the 
crime to Mr. Brownlow’s door.” 

Squire Macnaughten gave such a yell of 
triumph at these words that his two sisters 
thundered loudly outside, and demanded, 
with feverish eagerness, to know what was up. 

The Squire neither heeded nor heard them. 
He sat down close to Geoffrey’s side, and 
talked to him long and earnestly. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE SAND GRAVE. 


ON a certain afternoon in the early part 
of the January of 1880, John Henry Brown- 
low, junior, took it into his lazy head to go 
for a stroll. He went out alone, as was his 
wont, wrapping himself up well in a thick 
overcoat, which boasted of Astrachan collar 
and cuffs. His hat was pushed a little for- 
ward over his white face, and his hands were 
buried in his pockets. He had no particular 
motive for this stroll, but he had simply 
found the house a little duller than usual, 
and now, as was his custom when once set 
going, he walked on and on, with something 
of the regularity of anautomaton. As usual, 
he met several peasants on his way, and, as 
usual, hegave them a lazy and good-humoured 

reeting. Unlike the rest of his family, he 
not the slightest feeling of ill-will to- 
wards the aborigines. 

Mrs. Brownlow and her daughters, when 
first they came to Inchfawn, would have 
treated the people with whom they came in 
contact with a certain easy-going but per- 
haps contemptuous kindness, but being met 
by black looks on all sides, and receiving 
frowns and muttered words, the reverse of 
blessings, wherever they turned, their easy 








good-nature soon evaporated. They spoke 
of the natives at Inchfawn as out-and-out 
savages and barbarians, and did all they 
could to induce their lord and master to 
surround them with English dependants. 

John Henry, senior, was ready enough to 
comply with this request, for he had not the 
smallest sympathy or sentiment for the ori- 
ginal dwellers on the soil, so he served evic- 
tions plentifully, and turned away the 
domestic servants who had worked for so 
many years with the O’Donnells. 

Beyond the fact of the servants being 
dismissed and the tenants being evicted, 
there was nothing really harsh or unfair in 
Brownlow’s treatment. The house was his 
own, the land was his. In each case where 
he dismissed or evicted he gave first a fair 
warning, and, second, compensation, in the 
shape of a small gift of money, quite suffi- 
cient to send the dismissed or evicted person 
to a distance, where he or she might seek a 
fresh holding, or obtain another situation. In 
this way the conscience of Brownlow, senior, 
was amply satisfied ; and when he heard of 
the people of Inchfawn only retreating into 
the fastnesses of the neighbouring mountains, 
where, his money soon expended, they were 
likely to die of famine, he said openly he 
had no pity for them, and no patience with 
their headstrong folly. He joined his wife 
and daughters now in cordially detesting the 
Irish peasantry, and the only person at Inch- 
fawn who ever gave a good word to the 
natives of the place was John Henry, junior. 
He was sometimes heard to mutter, in his 
lazy, indifferent voice— 

“ Poor beggars ! we must allow for a little 
bit of sentiment.” Or sometimes again, in an 
almost angry tone, “ What is the good of 
growling, mother? If they do like their 
pig and their mud cabin and their tiny potato 
garden better than the money my father 
gives them, why in the world can’t we let 
them be? What is the use of making a lot 
of folks miserable? I don’t see what we 
want with the model farms. I’m sure, in 
all conscience, we have money enough.” 

On this particular afternoon John Henry 
indefinitely extended his walk, and found 
himself for the first time on the Crorane 
property, which now lay like a small and 
barren island in the midst of his father’s 
fertilised land and meadows. 

John Henry did not trouble himself with 
this difference of agriculture ; he was, indeed, 
quite unaware that he was not still on Inch- 
fawn land, but the high winds which always 
pervaded Crorane were scarcely agreeable to 
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his rather feeble frame, and he scrambled 
down to seek the shelter of the shore. 

Here he came across a phenomenon which 
slightly excited his curiosity. A vast pile 
of sand was heaped up in the shape of a 
hillock ; this sand was above high-water 
mark. John Henry went up to examine it 
more closely, and now discovered that there 
were two hillocks, and in the depression 
between them, something deep and hollow 
and almost in the shape of a grave. The 
young man would have continued his walk, 
merely giving this curious elevation of sand 
and this equally curious depression a passing 
thought, but for the fact that, looking down 
into this sand grave, he saw something which 
made him start and look again. A girl was 
seated on a large stone in the centre of the 

ve. 

“] say! what in the world are you doing 
there?” exclaimed John Henry, peering 
down with well-roused curiosity. 

“Oh! whist, whist!” replied the Irish 
maiden, now raising her dark and deeply- 
fringed eyes to his face. “ You go along ; you 
have no call for the like of me and mine— 
you go along and mind your own business !” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense, you know!” said 
John Henry. ‘My business and yours are 
not so wide apart as all that comes to; we 
are both human beings, and we both sprang 
from Adam and Eve. You did not think I 
knew about Adam and Eve, did you, little 
girl? But, ’pon my word now, I am really 
quite devoured with curiosity to know what 
you are doing in this ugly lonesome place : 
now do tell me ?” 

“Tf you will know,” said Nora Mahoney, 
springing to her feet and confronting him 
with anger. “If you will know, you black, 
cowld-hearted Englishman, ’tis because I’m 
taking my turn at the watch.” 

“ Good gracious ! what curious words you 
use ; do you know your customs quite interest 
me? What watch, little girl?” 

“The watch that’s on the trail, and that 
will never let go, night nor day. Now, Mr. 
Brownlow, sir, will you plase to lave me ?” 

“Oh! so you know my name? Well, you 
are a very romantic little girl, and I don’t 
dislike romance at all myself; I really prefer 
it to the hum-drum ways at home. It’s 
awfully dull at Inchfawn, you know—awfully 
dull. I daresay now you had things quite 
different in Miss—Miss—Miss O’Donnell’s 
time ?” 

Nora Mahoney gave the Englishman a 
sharp and penetrating glance, then, without 
deigning any other reply, she reseated her- 





self on the stone in the middle of the sand 
grave, and half-buried her face in her hands. 

“T asked you a question about Miss 0’ 
Donnell,” said John Henry ; “ there is no use 
in being rude and uncivil. I have always 
heard that Irish maidens are as polite as 
they are beautiful, and you must not suppose 
that I am not interested in you all, for really 
though, now—ah:—I am a lazy dog, you 
know you all rouse mysympathy. I feel an 
interest in people who won't work, and yet 
expect something to eat. I am so awfully 
tired of that proverb, ‘ He that will not work, 
neither shall he eat,’ and the reverse of the 
picture pleases me—it really does, it’s some- 
thing quite new. Once I saw Miss O'Donnell, 
and she was very polite to me, soI don’t see 
why you should be rude.” 

“ Miss Eileen,” said Nora, raising her head, 
but not deigning to get up, “ah! well, Miss 
Eileen wouldn’t hurt a worm ; but if so be 
as she was good to yez, why Nora Mahoney 
must try and be civil; so what was it you 
was wanting to know ?” 

“Oh, come now, you can’t think how 
much nicer you look, and it’s rather hard 
lines to be rude to a fellow for nothing. 
I want to understand, first of all, Nora, 
what you are sitting in the middle of this 
grave for? it’s a horrid, lonely, draughty 
place, and quite enough to give you neu- 
ralgia.” 

“What am I sitting here for? To keep 
watch, I tell yez.” 

“ But, watch for what ?” 

* Mr. Brownlow, do you know what was 
found in this place, about a fortnight back?” 

“No, I am sure I don’t; it could not 
possibly have been a great fish.” 

“No, no. What d’ye say to baccy—baccy 
and bales of silk? There, now, I’ll add no 
more ; only go home and ponder on it, sir. 
There’s thim as ’ud punish me for letting 
out this much. But Miss Eileen won't. Oh! 
Miss Ellen, mavourneen, mavourneen, to think 
that I should be parted from her now !” 

“ Parted from her? What do you mean?” 

“ Nothing. I tell ye, I won’t say no more. 
Get you gone, or you'll anger me, so as I 
could knock you down. “Tis only, as Miss 
Eileen is going one way, and me as ’ud lie at 
her very feet, is forced to go another. Oh, 
my heart’s broke, my heart’s broke !” 

Nora now covered her face and sobbed 
violently, and Brownlow, who saw that she 
was really too disturbed to pay him any 
more attention, slowly and languidly con- 
tinued his walk. 

That evening, at dinner, he so far roused 
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himself from his usual silence as to relate | You don’t suppose, John Henry ”—raising 
his adventure on the sands to the young her voice and addressing her rather stern- 
English lady who sat next him. She drew | looking lord—“ that smugglers are really 
him out with much laughter and many | able to land on this coast?” 


queries, and then repeated her own version| “I have not heard of it,” replied Mr. 
of the affair for the benefit of the assembled | Brownlow. “I expect,” he continued, turn- 
guests. |ing to his neighbour, “that the young girl 


“Good gracious !” exclaimed Mrs. Brown- | w hom my son saw to- day must have alluded 
low, “if there i is a mortal thing I dread it’s | to the illicit whiskey, which is, I know, still 
smuggling and smugglers. I ‘believe if I| made in these parts.” 
clapped my two eyes on a smuggler that I'd| “She said tobacco and silk,” replied 
just die on the spot.” John Henry. ‘“ However,” he added, “do 

“Why, mother, what are they like?”|let us drop the subject; it sounded fresh 
asked Katie. enough on the sands, but by this time it 

“Don’t ask me, child; don’t none of you | really has become enormously uninteresting.” 
mention the word. I am all of a shiver | “That’s just like you, Jack,” said two 
when I even think of them. The place is| of his sisters in chorus; “you have been 
fearfully lonely as it is; but if smugglers | awake so long that you want to go to sleep 
are getting round, I simply won’t stand it. | again.” 











WHAT TO THINK ABOUT. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honourable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things aye pure, wh: atsoever things are lovely, whataoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” —Puuuirpiays iv. 8. 


T. PAUL seems as if he could not break | if so be that we may find grace to obey these 
off his glad, humble, grateful letter golden counsels of the great apostle to us 

to the beloved Philippians, whose gene- (Gentiles. 
rosity to him while he was a prisoner had) 3. ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true.” The word 
touched his lonely heart. Several times he | has a fuller and deeper » meaning in the Bible 
seems to be on the point of ending it, but than now it has. Truth with us means the 
cannot resist the desire to give one more opposite of falsity in speech, but in Scripture 
solemn and helpful message. He has already it means the opposite of all unreality, all 
told them to rejoice in the Lord ; to let their sham, all semblance. St. Paul bids them to 
sweet reasonableness be known unto all men; think habitually of all that is real; on the 
to lay aside all nervous anxiety about their substance, not on the shadow ; on the eternal, 
future, secure in faith and prayer: and so he | not on the transitory ; on God, not on the 
says that the peace of God, better than any world. He means the same as David meant 
device of man, shall stand sentry over their | when he prayed, “Turn away mine eyes from 
hearts. Then follows this verse. He tells beholding vanity,”—i.e. from dwelling on 
them what to think of, what to value and| what is hollow and empty—“ but quicken 
make of great account, what to practise in| thou me in Thy law.” He means the same 
their lives. And if they do this he says that | as our Lord meant when He said, “ Lay not 
the God of Peace will certainly be with them. | up for yourselves treasure upon earth, where 
2. The things which he suggests to their| moth and rust doth corrupt and thieves 
meditation and practice fall into three groups. | break through and steal, but lay up for your- 
He bids them think, absolutely, of things | selves treasures in heaven.” In this, as in 
real, and things awful; to think of whatso- | all else that is valuable, the sacred authority 
ever things, relatively to man, are just ; and | of Revelation does but emphasise the univer- 
of whatsoever things are, relatively to them-| sal experience of the world. The vanity of 
selves, chaste and pure. Then he sums up| human wishes, wishes that disappoint equally 
all these things with reference to the moral | in their frustration and in their accomplish- 
appreciation of them, as being lovely and of | ment, wishes which are almost more bitter 
good report ; as making up the sum total of | in their fulfilment than in their unsuccess, is 
virtue, as being the sole things worthy of | a lesson common alike to Solomon the dis- 
praise. These ‘things, he tells ‘them, should | enchanted king, and to Juvenal the heathen 
be their absorbing meditation—their lifelong | satirist ; it is the lesson alike of Paul the 


care, Let us look at them a little more closely, | A postle, and of Horace the Epicurean. What 
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is the world, and what the things of the 
world? Scripture and experience teach us 
that they are like a mirage in the wilderness 
—bright, enchanting, full of promise, ending 
only in scorching drought and glaring sand. 
In the famous vision of Mirza our moralist de- 
scribes mankind chasing bubbles on a bridge 
of three score and ten arches, which span the 
rolling waters of a prodigious tide, and sink- 
ing through hidden trapdoors into the abyss 
in the midst of their vain chase. Shakspeare 
speaks of the soldier 


“ Seeking the bubble reputation 
E’en in the cannon’s mouth.” 


Our Poet Laureate makes his weary queen 
exclaim, 


**Oh, bubble world, 
Whose colours in a moment break and fly.” 


What is a bubble? It is a thin globe of 
water enclosing air, which children chase. 
It glitters in the air like a ball of opal and 
emerald; but leave it alone, and in a few 
seconds the black spot will show itself amid 
the colours of the prism, and nothing is left 
of the radiant phant«m but a pellicle of im- 
pure water. Man himself, apart from God, 
is but such a bubble. ‘To appear, to gleam, 
to disappear—to be born, to suffer, to die ; 
there is the réswmé of our ephemeral lives.” 
In youth they “shine like a bubble, or the 
colour on a dove’s neck, or the hues of the 
rainbow, whose very image is fantastical ;” in 
a few seconds appear the dark spaces of 
manhood’s trouble, of care, of sickness, and of 
age; and then—“ ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust.” And as is man, so, still more, are the 
things which man pursues. They look beau- 
tiful when they float above our reach; but 


touch them, and they burst. 
“ This world is all a fleeting show,’ 
For man’s illusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow ; 
There’s nothing true but heaven. 


And false the light on glory’s plume, 
As fading hues of even, 
And honour’s wreath, and beauty’s bloom, 
Are garlands given tothe tomb,— : 
There’s nothing true but heaven.” , 
So sings the light gay poet ; so also says St. 
Paul. ‘The fashion of this world passeth 
away.” 

Well then, if you would not be utterly dis- 
appointed, utterly and inevitably, and most 
miserably, “ Whatsoever things are real”— 
God, the soul, eternity, the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ—“ think on these things.” 

4. And “whatsoever things are honour- 
able.” The word ceuva means “ awful,” 
“ dignified,” “ grave,” “reverent,” “seemly.” 
It is an exhortation to “dignity ” as opposite 
to meanness of thought. It invites to the 





gravity of self-respect. Most of the many 
base things which men say are said anony- 
mously, or on false pretexts, with the pre- 
tence, that is, of motives more reputable than 
those by which they are really actuated. 
Men and women often deceive even them- 
selves. ‘All the little mean work of our 
nature is generally done in a small dark 
closet, just a little back of the subject we are 
talking about, on which subject we suppose 
ousselves to be thinking.” A high sense of 
our dignity as redeemed ennobled beings 
would render impossible nine-tenths of the 
small, mean, envious baseness of which the 
whole world is full. Almost every vice and 
sin is, of its very nature, not only sinful, 
but also unseemly, ignoble. It is the ten- 
dency of all sin to degrade us, to drag us 
down, to make us often the more contempt- 
ible the more proud we are. “Sin is the 
greatest and highest infelicity of any being. 
It depraves the soul within itself, vitiates its 
powers, deforms its beauty, extinguishes its 
light, darkens its glory, disturbs its tran- 
quillity, violates its harmony, destroys its 
life.” 

When a man fills all his thoughts, and 
therefore all his life, with business of any 
kind he ignores the essential and transcen- 
dent dignity of his immortal nature—the 
dignity of God’s image upon him, the sign 
of his redemption, which he believes to be 
marked visibly upon his forehead. Oh! let 
us strive to cherish more and more in our 
hearts, ere it be too late, that honest and 
haughty self-respect which shrinks from every 
baseness as from a stain—that nice and deli- 
cate fastidiousness of honour for ourselves 
which cannot plunge itself into what is mean 


and vile. 
** No one will ever know it; 
Be mine and Sin’s for one short hour, and then 
Be all thy life the happiest man of men.” 
But the 


So argues the subtle tempter. 
answer is, “Get thee behind me, Satan.” 
Though none ever know it, I shall know it 
—God will know it ; it will lie for ever like a 
spark of fire upon my agonising conscience ; 
the sense of it will degrade me ; the guilt of 
it will drag down my life. Nothing becomes 
too bad for a human being, man or woman, 
who has once lost utterly his self-respect. 
From that moment they fall headlong, head- 
long, and they are miserably conscious of it 
Why is this sea of life strewn with hopeless 
wrecks ? Why are these streets of cities full 
of ghosts? Could that wretched man hang 
about the public-houses and the corners of the 
streets ; could he sink so low as to live on the 
grinding toil of his wife, and to squander on 
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his blighting crave for drink the money which 
should go to feed and clothe the dirty, ragged, 
depraved children, whom he is training up to 
be as great a curse to the world as himself ; 
could he have sunk to this loathly worthless- 
ness of degradation if he ever thought of 
whatsoever things are honourable ? 

Could that draggled, miserable, unwomanly 
woman live in the horror of drink and vileness 
if the dignity of pure womanhood had not 
been eaten away out of her heart ? 

Could that foolish youth run greedily with 
open eyes into disease, and shame, and death 
—selfish, blasphemous, improvident—if he 
had ever kept in his soul the truth that man 
was made to glorify God here, and live with 
Him for ever in heaven hereafter? Under 
the pure and infinite majesty of the midnight 
with all its stars you see some scenes of in- 
famy ; you hear words of leprous defilement, 
or see two women reel out of the gin-shop to 
tear each other to pieces in the street, till it 
seems marvellous that the insulted heavens 
do not darken themselves with wrath, or 
bicker into avenging flame, to overwhelm in 
deserved destruction the human beings who 
have sunk themselves so unutterably low. 
Ah! may God preserve every soul of every 
man and woman and boy of us from such a 
hell! I know no advice more deep-reaching 
to young men than this: Respect your- 
selves; honour and realise your immortal 
nature. Whatsoever things are seemly, awful, 
reverent, dignified —God, judgment, eternity 
—whatever elevates and ennobles you, and 
delivers you from the coarse seductions of pre- 
sent temptation—think on these things. 

5. And “whatsoever things are just.” 
Justice is one of the most elementary of 
human duties; ay, and one of the rarest. 
Men’s thoughts are commonly swayed by 
their interests, tainted by their prejudices ; 
they judge by appearances; they judge un- 
righteous judgment ; they are warped by un- 
reasonable antipathies ; they use false balances 
and unjust weights in judging of one another. 
I know few just men. One of the very purest 
and noblest characters in Greek history was 
known as “Aristides the Just.” Not long 
ago there died a clergyman who had won 
among his schoolfellows at Winchester the 
honourable nickname of “ Aristides the Just.” 
He had borne that name for life. He had 
never sullied it. He carried it with him to the 
grave. When a friend was asked to write his 
epitaph his answer was, “ Carve him a monu- 
ment with the three words on it, ‘ Aristides 
the Just,’ and leave him to sleep in Jesus.” 
Try to imitate him. Try to beswhat so very 


| few are, habitually fair—‘ Whatsoever things 





are just, think on these things.” 

6. And ‘“ whatsoever things are pure.” Ah! 
that this warning might reach the heart of 
every one of you, and inspire you with the 
resolute effart to banish from your minds 
everything that defileth. As on the one hand 
there is nothing in this world more exquisite 
than a soul from which the bloom and dew- 
drops of innocence have not been swept away ; 
as there is nothing more divine on earth 
than the indignant blush of modesty on the 
pure young cheek; so there is nothing more 
wretched than he whose soul is a desecrated 
temple abounding in chambers of unclean 
imagery, haunted by the spirits of impure 
and polluted thoughts. Alas! this unsullied 
loveliness of soul is only possible to those 
who guard it like the golden apples of the 
Hesperides. It is gone for those who dwell 
upon unhallowed thoughts ; who long for the 
poisonous fruit of the tree of the knowledge 
of evil; who indulge in a base and morbid 
curiosity ; who have once given themselves 
over to work all uncleanness with greediness. 
Remember that thoughts are under our own 
control; that it is our own fault if we in- 
dulge in them ; that the thought of wicked- 
ness is sin; that God sees and knows our 
most secret thoughts; that impure thoughts 
voluntarily encouraged lead inevitably to 
fatal deeds and blasted lives. There is no 
more sure way to blast, as with the poisonous 
breath of a sirocco, every green leaf and fair 
flower of youth than to subject it to the hot 
breath of lewd imaginations. I can imagine 
no worse misfortune happen to any youth 
than wilful and guilty indulgence in the pol- 
lution of debased and debasing thoughts. 
He can eject, he can suppress, he can refuse 
them a lodgment if he will; and if he does 
not—oh, unhappy youth ! 

‘* Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups in the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 

Which thou owds’t yesterday.” 
Therefore, if the snake creep into the Eden 
of thy purity crush its head, otherwise thy 
paradise is lost. ‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 

7. And “ whatsoever things are lovely ”~- 
winning, attractive, thoughts that live and 
are radiant in the light. If you think of such 
things the baser and viler things will have no 
charm for you. Try, then, above all the ex- 
pulsive power of good affections. Empty by 
filling ; empty of what is mean and impure by 
filling with what is noble and lovely. When 
the Argonauts sailed past the treacherous 
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rocks of the Sirens they sailed in perfect 
safety, because Orpheus was one of them, and 
the song of Orpheus was sweeter, more de- 
lightful, more full of noble witchery than 
the Sirens’ vile, voluptuous strains. Let your 
souls be filled with the music of Him whom 


the early Christians delighted to represent | 


as Orpheus charming the wild beasts of bad 
passions by his harp. 

Your souls are a picture-gallery. Fill the 
walls with things serene, noble, beautiful, and 
the foul and fleshly will only seem revolting. 
“Hang this upon the wall of your room,” 
said a wise picture-dealer to an Oxford under- 
graduate as he handed to him a noble en- 
graving, “and then all the pictures of jockeys 
and dancers will disappear.” Try the same 
experiment within your souls. Let their walls 
be hung with all things sweet and perfect— 
the thought of God, the image of Christ, the 
lives of God’s saints, the aspirations of good 
and great men, the memories of golden deeds, 
noble passages of poetic thought, scenes of 
mountain, and sunset, and ocean. Oh, do this, 
and there shall be no room for the thoughts 
of carnal ugliness, which deprave corrupted 
souls ! 

8. And “whatsoever things are of good 
report.” Here is the difference between the 
children of the world and the children of the 
kingdom. The world delights in whatsoever 
things are of ill report—base stories, vile 
innuendoes, unclean surmises, scandalous 
hints. The world revels in those vices of the 
most spiteful of all contemptible evil spirits— 
gossip, calumny, envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness. It finds nothing piquant 
for its base and jaded appetite in the beauty 
of fair deeds and noble desires ; but tricks, 
and glittering softly-spoken lies, and back- 
biting, and stabbing reputations in the dark— 
these the world and the flesh and the devil 
find amusing ; these things flatter their innate 
ignobleness ; on these things they gloat and 
feed. Do not you be content to sink into 
“sponges saturated from the stagnant goose- 
pond of city gossip.” You, if you would be 
noble, if you would be a Christian at all, 
have nothing to do with these things. Do 
not hep the sick wild beast of envy to stick 
its claws into the noble and the good. “ Hear 
as little as you possibly can to the prejudice 
of others, believe nothing of the kind unless 
you are forced to it; never circulate, nor ap- 
prove of those who circulate, loose reports ; 
moderate as far as you can the censure of 
others, always believe that if the other side 


| 
| thyself, lest thou also be tempted ; and so be 
| not over quick 


**To catch a loathly plume fall’n from the wing 

Of that foul bird of rapine, whose whole prey 

Is man’s good name.” 
| Whatsoever things are of good report, think 
of these things. 

9. So, then, if there be any virtue, if there 
be any praise, think on these things. The 
form of expression does not imply the least 
doubt that there is virtue, and that there is 
praise, but it means “ whatever virtue, what- 
ever praise there be.” It involves an ap- 
peal even to pagan morals and sensibilities, 
Virtue is not a Christian word; it occurs 
scarcely once in the Bible. Why? Because 
it is a word which belongs rather to heathen 
ethics than to the Gospel, rather to Plato and 
Aristotle than to St. Paul. Not that it is 
not beautiful, more beautiful (as Aristotle 
says) than even the morning or the evening 
star. But in Christianity it is superseded by 
something deeper, purer, brighter, higher. 
The morning and the evening star vanish 
into a sea of lustre when the sun has risen; 
and virtue is nothing in comparison with 
holiness. Yet even ordinary heathen virtue 
meets with its own praise ; and even virtue 
and human praise bid us think of whatsoever 
things are real, seemly, just, pure, winning, 
of good report. How much more then does 
the loftier standard of God’s praise, and of 
holiness, make this demand upon us! Think, 
then, oh, young men and young women, 
above all think on, take account of these 
things! For these things, St. Paul tells you, 
are the secret of the peace of God. Thought 
passes into action. The thought becomes 
the word, the word the deed, the deed the 
habit, the habit the character, the character 
the eternal place of our souls. The evening 
air clad in the beauty of a thousand stars is 
not lovelier than the character of him whose 
| whole being is passed in the region of eternal 
realities ; who knows the awful reverence 
which is due from every man to his own soul; 
who loveth the thing that is just, and doeth 
the thing that is lawful and right in single- 
ness of heart; who keeps the temple of his 
soul pure and bright with the presence of 
the Holy One ; who loves all beauty whether 
of nature or of art; who hates all vileness, 
and loves his neighbour as himself. What 
has such a man to fear? The eternal forces 
are with him. His heart, his hope, his treasure 
are beyond the grave, and ever and anon in 
| moments of permitted rapture, he sees the 








were heard a very different account would be | heavens open and the angels of God ascend- 


given of the matter ;” above all remember | ing and descending upon the Son of Man. 
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a“ mighty sun, like a magician old, 

Has changed to budding fruit the flow’rs of May, 
And mower’s hand transformed to scented hay 

The waving grass and cups of floral gold. 

The whispering trees, in leafy splendour drest, 
Beneath whose shade the cool, green ferns abound, 
The rippling streamlet, with a pleasant sound, 

Tell of tranquillity and dreamy rest. 

The blue forget-me-not, to lovers dear, 

The tall reeds quivering with a gentle sigh, 
The busy bee, the gorgeous dragon-fly, 

The blooming flag and celandine are here. 
And water-lilies mirrored in the lake, 

A bright, resplendent summer picture make. 

JENNETTE FOTHERGILL. 
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III.—POLYCARP. 


OLYCARP, the friend of Ignatius, though 
probably much the younger of the two, 

stood nearer than Ignatius to the apostles, 
through having been himself the disciple of 
St. John, and having thus been one of those 
personal depositaries of apostolic teaching, 





by whom it was handed on to others while it 
still had the bloom of its first freshness and 


vitality. As a link between the apostolic | 


age and the later Church, the position of 
Polycarp is remarkable, and it is especially 
well attested. Irenzus, who wrote towards 


the end of the same century in which Poly- | 
carp was martyred, was himself the pupil of | 


Polycarp, and based his defence of Catholic 


tradition against Gnosticism on the apostolic | 


teaching which he had received from his 
master. “I distinctly remember,” he says, 
“the incidents of that time better than events 
of recent occurrence ; for the lessons received 
in childhood, growing with the growth of the 
soul, become identified with it ; so that I can 
tell the very place in which the blessed 
Polycarp used to sit when he discoursed, and 
his goings out and his comings in, and his 
manner of life, and his personal appearance, 
and the discourses which he held before the 
people, and how he would describe his inter- 
course with John and with the rest of those 
who had seen the Lord, and how he would 
relate their words. And whatsoever things 
he had heard from them about the Lord and 
about His miracles and about His teaching, 
Polycarp, as having received them from eye- 
witnesses of the life of the Word, would 
relate together in accordance with the Scrip- 
tures. To these things I used to listen at 
the time with attention, by God’s mercy 
which was bestowed upon me, noting them 
down, not on paper, but in my heart; and, 
constantly, by the grace of God, I ruminate 
upon them faithfully. And I can testify in 
the sight of God, that if that blessed and 
apostolic elder had heard anything of this 
kind, he would have cried out and stopped 
his ears, and would have said after his wont, 
‘O good God, for what times hast thou 
kept me tliat I should endure these things!’ 
and would have fled from the very place 
where he was sitting or standing when he 
heard such words. And indeed, this can be 
shown from his Jetters, which he wrote either 





to the neighbouring churches for their con- 


firmation, or to certain of the brethren for 
their warning and exhortation.” * 

We must not imagine from the horror of 
heresy delineated in this interesting picture, 
that Polycarp was a narrow-minded sectarian. 
We must not judge the second century by 


| the standard of the nineteenth. The strug- 


gle of early Christianity with Gnosticism was 
a matter of life and death. St. John, the 
master of Polycarp, is reported by the same 
Irenzus to have rushed out of a bath-house 
when he heard that the Gnostic Cerinthus 
was within, for fear the roof should fall upon 
him.+ Some historians reject this story, 
because they do not like it. We have no 
right thus to pick and choose in history ; we 
had far better.try to understand a recorded 
fact, which is not in harmony with nine- 
teenth century ideas,.from the point of ‘view 
of the actors. .Qhristianity, which was at- 
tacked on its front by paganism, and on its 
flank by its bitterest enemies, the Jews, found 
itself assaulted in the rear by those who had 
professed to belong to its own camp. All 
that Christianity held most precious, the 
reality of Christ's human life and death, the 
sacredness of human nature as redeemed in 
all its relations by Christ, above all, the 
supreme necessity of purity and holiness of 
life, were threatened with destruction by a 
system which proclaimed Christ’s humanity 
to be a mere apparition, which fixed its 
attention on intellectual speculations instead 
of on moral teaching, and which again and 
again betrayed that tendency to sensuality 
which is never far from extreme mysticism. 
I believe it was this last consideration especi- 
ally which gave the barb to the resentment 
of the early Christians against Gnosticism. 
“Thou sufferest that woman Jezebel, which 
calleth herself a prophetess, and she teacheth 
and seduceth my servants to commit forni- 
cation.” (Rey. ii. 20.) That the grossest sins 
of the flesh should be committed under the 
sanction of the name of Christ, was a stultifi- 
cation of the very essence of Christ’s teaching 
which might well rouse the anger of the 
apostle of Love, to whom Love meant purity, 
holiness, the hhope of perfection. 

We must imagine Polycarp then growing 
up under the eye of St. John, and deeply 


* Irenseus, Letter to Florinus, quoted by Lightfoot. “ Apos- 
tolic Fathers,” part ii. vol. i. p. 29. 
+ Iren. Contra Heer., vol. iii. pp. 3, 4. 
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imbued with his teaching. The next we 
hear of him is his contact with the martyr 
Ignatius. Ignatius, on his way to Rome, 
passed some time at Smyrna, where Polycarp 
had become bishop of the church. This 
sojourn at Smyrna appears to have been to 
Ignatius a time of happy Christian inter- 
course. When he reached Troas he wrote a 
letter to the Church of Smyrna, and another 
to its bishop, Polycarp, full of affection and 
esteem. ‘ Welcoming thy godly mind which 
is grounded, as it were, on an immovable 
rock, I give exceeding glory that it hath 
been vouchsafed me to see thy blameless face, 
whereof I would fain have joy in God.” * 

We catch a glimpse of the Church of 
Smyrna from Ignatius’s letters. There are 
the same heresies there as in other churches. 
There are the plausible ones who teach 
strange doctrine. They are known by their 
lack of the works ef love. If they had love 
they might rise again; so they must be 
prayed for, but avoided. Polycarp. must 
stand firm as an anvil when it is smiiten. 
He must try to bring the pestilent to sub- 
mission by gentleness. He must ask for 
larger wisdom than he has ; he must be more 
diligent ; he must watch over all classes of 
his flock; he must teach the sacredness of 
family life. The church must honour its 
bishop and do nothing without his know- 
ledge. 

Ignatius went on his way to death, and 
Polycarp continued for some forty years to 
be bishop of the Church at Smyrna. His 
letter to the Church of Philippi, written 
shortly after the martyrdom of Ignatius, 
shows that he had worthily received the 
exhortations of Ignatius and the teaching of 
John. Faith, love, and hope, is his summary 
of Christianity ; “love towards God and 
Christ and our neighbour.”+ The practical 
precepts of Christianity, the carrying out in 
deeds of the Gospel of Love, the sanctification 
of family life, are insisted upon by Polycarp 
in the same spirit as by Ignatius, though in 
a very different style, for where Ignatius is 
vehement, spasmodic, and metaphorical, Poly- 
carp is even, calm, and unimaginative. His 
mind, as Dr. Lightfoot observes, was recep- 
tive rather than originative,} well fitted for 
the office which he fulfilled, by his long life 
placing the church of the second century in 
touch with the church of the apostles. “ Dur- 
ing the remainder of the century Asia Minor 
was the focus of activity in the Christian 
church.”§ Polycarp, the disciple of John, 


* Ignatius, Ad Polycarp, i. 


+ Polycarp, Ad Phil. iii. 
+ See Apostol. Fathers, ii. 581. I 


$ Ib. p. 428. 








would be the centre of this influence, the 
most conspicuous man in the church of his 
day. It was probably during the later years 
of his life that Irenzus and Florinus were 
his pupils. We have only one more histori- 
cal notice of him before his martyrdom ; to- 
wards the end of his life he visited Rome to 
confer with Anicetus, the head of the Roman 
church, on the proper time of celebrating the 
Passion. They could not agree, but they 
did not allow this to interfere with their 
friendship. Polycarp ministered at the Eu- 
charistic celebration atthe requestof Anicetus. 
The time was not yet come when ceremonial 
trifles could split up the unity of the Chris- 
tian church. The tolerance of Anicetus and 
Polycarp in this {matter shows how much 
more serious were the interests at stake in 
the dispute with the Gnostics. For it is re- 
corded by Ireneus that, during this same 
visit to Rome, Polycarp having been one day 
confronted by Marcion, the leader of the 
ascetic school of Gnostics, who demanded to 
be acknowledged by him, “ Acknowledge 
you! ay!” answered Polycarp, “I acknow- 
ledge the first-born of Satan.” 

It was apparently not long after Polycarp’s 
return from Rome that he experienced the 
fulfilment of what must have seemed to him 
the prophetic words of the writer of the 
Apocalypse about the Church of Smyrna. 
(Rev. ii. 10.) We are fortunate in possess- 
ing an account of his martyrdom, which is 
one of the earliest and the most authentic of 
the Acts of the Saints. It is in the form of 
a letter from the Church at Smyrna to the 
Church at Philomelium and “to all the 
brotherhoods of the Holy and Universal 
Church sojourning in every place.” This 
letter is a simply-written document, free from 
exaggeration, but marked with many notes 
of the highest Christian feeling, such as this : 
“Tt is the part of true and steadfast love, 
not only to desire our own salvation, but the 
salvation of all our brethren.” * 

For some cause which is not mentioned, a 
persecution had broken out at Smyrna. It 
appears to have been on the occasion of a 
great festival, for eleven Christians were 
thrown to the wild beasts in the stadium 
before Polycarp was arrested. These festivals, 
when the worship of the Emperor as God 
formed part of the day’s proceedings, were 
frequently and naturally the occasions for 
outbreaks against the Christians. In the 
presence of the bloodthirsty populace, and 
under the most cruel tortures, these eleven 
martyrs showed the most wonderful calmness 


* Ecc. Smyrn. Epist. i. 
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and constancy. One especially, Germanicus 
by name, “fought with the wild beasts in a 
most signal way. For when the proconsul 
wished to prevail upon him and bade him 
have pity upon his youth, he used violence 
and dragged the wild beast towards him, 
desiring the more speedily to obtain a release 
from this unrighteous and lawless life.” Only 
one of those who had been arrested quailed 
at the sight of the wild beasts. The letter 
records of him that he had forced himself 
and some others to give themselves up of 
their own free will, and adds, “ For this cause 
we praise not those who deliver themselves 
up, since the Gospel doth not so teach us.” 

But the only effect of the valour of the 
Christians on the cruel and ignoble crowd that 
witnessed their sufferings was indignation at 
their obstinacy, and a cry was raised for justice 
to be done on theirleader. ‘“ Away with the 
Atheists! Let search be made for Polycarp!” 
The old bishop (for he was now more than 
eighty-six years of age) had retired into the 
country at the request of his friends, and was 
passing his days in prayer for all men and 
for the churches throughout the world. “And 
while praying he fell into a trance, three 
days before his apprehension, and he saw 
his pillow burning with fire. And he turned 
and said unto those that were with him, ‘ It 
must needs be that I shall be burnt alive.’” 

The chief of the police was sent in search 
of him, and a slave-boy having confessed _his 
hiding-place under torture, he was seized in 
the upper room of a cottage. He might 
have escaped, but refused to do so, saying, 
“The will of the Lord be done.” He ordered 
food and drink to be set before his captors, 
while he himself pursued in prayer the great 
themes with which his soul was filled, “ re- 
membering all who at any time had come in 
his way, small and great, high and low, and 
all the universal Church throughout all the 
world.” 

The men who had seized him met the 
chief of police and his father as they were 
bringing Polycarp towards the city. These 
officers seem to have had some desire to save 
the bishop from his doom, for they took him 
into their carriage, and tried to persuade him 
to make the trifling concession of calling the 
Emperor Lord, and offering incense to him. 
His calm refusal at length roused their 
anger, so that they knocked him roughly out 
of the carriage with threatening words when 
they reached the stadium, and his leg was 
bruised ; but he walked into the stadium 
without even looking behind him. 

The stadium of Smyrna can still be seen, 





though stripped of its marble seats and de- 
corations, It stands on the slope of a hill 
above the town, raised at one end on a 
vaulted substruction, to make it level. Here, 
overlooking the beautiful city, the splendid 
harbour, the blue waters of the gulf, and 
the rich valley of the Hermus, the birthplace 
of Homer—a scene fit to be the home of 
poetry and beauty—a raging Eastern mob, 
still lusting for the sight of torture, was 
waiting the arrival of its victim. A roar 
arose from the whole assembly as he entered. 
Yet, through the tumult, one sympathizing 
voice was heard by Polycarp and some of 
the Christians near him, “Be strong, Poly- 
carp, and play the man!” It seemed to them 
like a voice from heaven. Polycarp was 
brought before the proconsul, and again 
pressed to swear by the genius of Cesar, to 
repent, and say, “ Away with the Atheists!” 
Then Polycarp, looking calmly round on the 
host of cruel enemies who were thirsting for 
his blood, sighed, and looking up to heaven, 
said, “ Away with the Atheists!” But when 
the proconsul continued to press him, “Swear 
the oath, revile Christ, and I will release 
thee!” Polycarp answered, “Eighty-six years 
have I served Him, and He hath never done 
me wrong; and how can I blaspheme my 
King who saved me ?” 

Vainly did the magistrate continue to urge 
Polycarp, vainly did he threaten him with 
the wild beasts and with fire. The courage 
of the martyr seemed to rise with the pros- 
pect of death; a sublime and lovely joy lit 
up his face. The proconsul desisted from 
his efforts, and sent a herald three times 
round the stadium to announce that Polycarp 
had confessed himself to be a Christian. A 
cry of rage burst from the whole multitude, 
and with one voice they shouted, “This is 
the teacher of Asia, the father of the Chris- 
tians, the puller-down of our gods, who 
teaches numbers not to sacrifice nor worship 
the gods.” And they called for a lion to be 
let loose upon Polycarp. This was refused 
by the president, because the sports had 
already been ended. It was settled that he 
should die by fire, and the excited mob found 


scope for their fury in the work of collecting . 


faggots from the baths and workshops, the 
Jews lending their help with great eagerness, 
as they always did at the persecutions of 
Christians. Polycarp prepared himself calmly 
and with dignity for the stake, though he 
had no one near to pay him those personal 
attentions to which he had long been accus- 
tomed, on account not only of his great age, 
but of the deep respect and love in which he 
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was held. As the executioners were about 
to nail him to the stake, he said, “‘ Leave me 
as I am; for He that hath granted me to 
endure the fire will grant me also to remain 
at the stake unmoved, without the help of 
nails.” 

“So they did not nail him, but tied him. 
Then he, placing his hands behind him, and 
being bound to the stake, like a noble ram 
out of a great flock for an offering, a burnt- 
sacrifice made ready and acceptable to God, 
looking up to heaven, said: ‘O Lord God 
Almighty, the Father of Thy beloved and 
blessed Son Jesus Christ, through whom 
we have received the knowledge of Thee, 
the God of angels, and powers, and of all 








great marvel ! for minds in a state of extreme 
tension behold marvels in the simplest 
natural incidents. The wind so warped the 
flame that it made an arch round the body 
of the martyr, which appeared in the midst 
unconsumed, like gold in a furnace. Even 
the smell of the burning wood seemed redo- 
lent of some celestial fragrance. Do not let 
us smile at these things. The momentary 
glimpse of heaven which we get when a 
great soul enters it sheds a heavenly light on 
common things, and they are seen for an 
instant steeped in the same divinity as the 
parting soul itself. It was necessary to 
summon the executioner to despatch Poly- 
carp with his dagger. The fire was extin- 


creation, and of the whole race of the right-| guished in blood. His body was then set in 
eous, who live in Thy presence; I bless| the midst of the stadium and burnt, at the 
Thee that Thou hast granted me this day | instigation of the Jews, who insinuated that 
and hour to receive a portion amongst the | the Christians would begin to worship Poly- 


go. 
to) 








number of martyrs in the cup of Thy Christ, 
unto resurrection of eternal life, both of soul 
and of body, in the incorruptibility of the 
Holy Spirit. May I be received among them 
in Thy presence this day, as a rich and | 
acceptable sacrifice, as Thou didst prepare and | 
reveal it beforehand, and hast accomplished it, | 
Thou that art the faithful and true God. For | 
this cause, yea, and for all things, I praise | 
Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify Thee, through 
the eternal and heavenly High-priest, Thy | 
beloved Son, through whom with Him and | 
the Holy Spirit be glory both now and for 
the ages to come. Amen,’” * 

The flames were kindled, when behold a 


* Lightfoot’s translation, Apost. Fathers, II., ii., 1063. 


carp instead of Christ. “Not knowing,” 
says the letter, “that it will be impossible 
for us either to forsake at any time the 
Christ who suffered for the salvation of the 
whole world of those who are saved, suffered 
though faultless for sinners, nor to worship 
any other. For Him, being the Son of God, 
we adore; but the martyrs, as disciples and 
imitators of the Lord, we cherish as they de- 
serve for their matchless affection towards 
their King and Teacher. May it be our lot 
also to be found partakers and fellow-disciples 
with them !” 

The probable date of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp is fixed by Bishop Lightfoot and 
others in the year 155 A.D. 





THE THRUSH. 


TILL whilst he sings, loving the best 
A laurel branch above the nest, 
Where his good mate, the hatching nigh, 
Listens to strains first low, then high ; 
Then low again and lower until 
To her ear only audible. 


The two had quarrels at spring’s dawn, 
Brief as an April shower, born 

To spice their love or make it more ; 
But now such setting suns are o’er. 
Hope is more largely mixed with love, 
And hope and love together move, 

In sight of birthday crowning all 

As shadows of the evening fall. 


E. 
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THE LITTLE RIVER 
By MARY HARRISON. 


started on our voyage from the town 
of Totness, an ancient town, whose 


WE 


streets seem to have nothing to do with our 


modern world, if we except the glaring tinned 
meats which stare at you through the grocer’s 
windows, and some of the girls whose hideous 
distortion of their figures by the things they 
wear is, in such an old-world place, anything 
but pleasing. But neither tinned meats nor 
fashionably-dressed girls could destroy the 
half pathetic, half stimulating charm of this 
typical old English town. 

It is an ancient place, this Totness, and it 
still wears the aspect of centuries ago, with 
streets winding the way about with the 
hill on which it is built, overhanging house- 
fronts, and gables of quaint device, and 
beams and ancient timber columns carry- 
ing rooms of houses over the path ; crowned 
with its warm red sandstone church-tower. 
There was a Totness in William the Con- 
queror’s day, and of that an ivied, ruined 








The river near Tatness. 


castle remains. The 
place is still fra- 
grant of old-fashioned 
days. 

The ancient town 
was holdingits market- 
day, and the streets 
had in them the sweet 
odour of the country, the kind of gilly-flower 
feel a town gets from the country air of vil- 
lagers: farmers with their knee-breeches and 
gaiters ; waggoners with their smock and 
whip; women with sincere womanly faces 
touched with care and kindness, with their 
Sunday best on, and baskets of butter and 
eggs ; little children with wondering eyes, 
who had come in on the farmers’ carts, which 
their fathers drove, to whom Totness was 
the greatest real city in the world. Plain 
women talked respectfully and pleasantly 
with the ladies of the gentry as if they 
were pleased to see one another ; and gentry 
chatted familiarly with the farmers; and 
there seemed a sort of contentment and 
good-fellowship, which made one under- 
stand why, on the whole, agricultural 
classes are happier and more virtuous, 


DART. 


and act to wife and child in ways more 
to the country, than on the 
Here, there 


creditable 
whole do the city artisan class. 














one another. Among artisans, life is mere 
mechanical routine. Their master has no 
human interest in them, nor have they any 
in him. They sometimes see his coat; he 
often sees theirs; but in their living hearts 
there is no fellowship; nothing stirs the 
quieter, deeper, more lasting, and heavenly 
things of manhood. 

As one gazes on the pretty scenes of the 
street here, a great sadness steals intothe mind 
at the recollection of the separation, a daily 
growing one, between English master and 
workman, and the slow, the terrible and cer- 
tain consequences which must come to the 
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| dasnene 
| danger. 











Totness from the river. 


is a natural fellowship between the ranks and | land by it, already written on too many faces 
orders of life, they go up and speak to | 


and in too many families and homes of both, 
and in the doom-book of the country itself. 
There are no two men in the world becoming 
more entirely foreigners to each other, though 
they dwell in parts of the same city, than 
the London workman and London employer. 
The strangeness is peculiarly apparent to 
those who can remember fifty years ago, when 
the master’s house was by the works, and the 
wife and children of the family deriving its 
wealth from labour were familiar with the 
labourer’s wife and children. The showy and 
splendid life of modern London is unpatriotic 
and selfish, hugely selfish, and fraught with 
The very idea of good-fellowship is 
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becoming unknown; the police are coming to | 
be more and more regarded as the only safe- | 
guard against the wild passions of men whose | 
humanity for a quarter of a century has | 
been grossly ignored, and who are coming | 
to be feared. “ We ought to thank the City | 
Mission,” said a great London banker, speak- 
ing recently at the Mansion House, “ for 





maintaining 
the only 
agency by 
which the 
citizen’s 
property is 
safe.” It 
was a ter- 
rible thing 
to say that N 
the gospel, 
whieh was 

to beautify natural human relations, should | 
have come to be regarded as a property 
defender. But property secure, the city is 
no better. Neighbourliness of richer and 
poorer has almost disappeared, and in its place 
has come mutual derision. But there is the 
country still, with old bonds of interest in 
it, where the name “ squire ” means “ friend.” 
Times are bad, and many things are wrong, 
all over the land ; but everything is not yet 
gone which makes life worth living. 

Heart is not everywhere dead, rank is not 
immeasurable distance, as if money were 
oceans, making citizenship an illusion ; so at 
least it seems among the people in this 
ancient place. 

There are English people who never saw 
an English market-day. They have seen | 
markets in Bergen, and fairs in Moscow, and 
carnivals in Venice, but they have never seen 
a market-day in their own England. There 
is nothing more entirely foolish. No heart 











| at “Teisure from itself, especially if it be a 
stranger's heart, can go where a quiet and 
prosperous community, such as that which 
surrounds Totness, comes together once a 
week, without almost a holy pleasure. Truly 
human eyes cannot look on its company of 
old and young—the poor who have trudged 
on foot, the rich who have ridden in their 
landau, and the children who have been 
allowed to come because their boots are 
worn out, their bonnets done, or because 
they have been “ good,” all enjoying in their 
little way man’s social nature in this to 
them strangely larger world—without find- 
ing the market-place almost a place of 
prayer, a gate through which come some of 
the feelings of heaven. 

The poetry of the colour and architecture 
of the sloping “High Street” of the little 
town is peculiarly apparent to the man who 
enters it from “ desirable villa” suburbs of 
London, and the canal-like coldness and 
straight lines of London’s modern streets. 
Looking out of the inn window at the 
leaning gables and quaint facades, the 
ancient houses and shops, we feel almost 
as if we might be in the distant Antwerp, 
or more distant Munich, save for the warm 
transparently English faces which are going 
past the window. 

But we came to see the Dart, and seem 
scarcely to wish to see anything else than 
the busy, simple life of Totness streets. 

After a little food—served as if the people 
wanted to make us comfortable—we drove 
down the quaint, sloping, irregular street, a 
kind of garden of old-fashioned architectural 
flowers—in a bus to the river. We should 
have walked, but delightful dreamings in the 
sights of the streets had used up all the 
time. 

Moored at the little black-timbered land- 
ing-stage we found a small, graceful steamer, 
with a fussy little safety-valve and scream- 
ing whistle, all seeming impressed with their 
importance. Just above the starting place is 
the last of the Dart bridges, with its three 
old-fashioned arches. Farther up the river 
there are many bridges of great picturesque- 
ness. This one speaks of antiquity and re- 
pose. 

A detailed description of the scenery on 
which we enter when the steamer leaves its 
moorings and we are away on the winding 
course of the river, would be impossible. 
Birch and beech, scrub oak and elm, all in 
the first glory of spring leaf, clothe the soft, 


| grassy, melon-shaped hills, and steep, sloping 
_ banks, among and above which now and 
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again break up 
little rocky 
crags. Here and 
there the trees 
seem to stand 
out of the water, 
bend over it, and 
dip themselves 
into it. Here and 
there ferns fea- 
ther long reaches 
of moss-covered 
banks, and under 
their shadow, big water-lily 
leaves spread their bright green 
beauty on black, still water. 
All around are domes of sward 
and minarets of trees. 

In a few minutes we are 
round one of the pretty bends which fill the 
journey with perpetual surprises, vieing with 
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each other in the freshness of their beauty ; | placid water into waves as it goes; almost 


an almost cloudless blue sky over them | 


all, against which some of the taller elms | 
and at | 
every turn the endless popping in and out | 


seem “to be as pictures on enamel ; 


of fussy little water-birds, with the bushes on | 
the bank of preserved parks for their home, 
and all the life of the river for their granaries ; 
and through all—nolittle of itscharm—asense | 
of silent loneliness, which the presence of the 
steamer and the small “swish ” of its prow | 
scarcely disturb. Some people have called | 
the Dart “the English Rhine.” To me it is | 
as foolish and flippant as comparison can be. | 
I have “done” the Rhine, but the Rhine did 
not move meas the Dart. The Rhine among 
rivers is to the Dart-what the oratorio is in 
music to “Home, sweet home.” As we 
steam up the Rhine we talk high diction of 
its hills and castles, and feel the effect of the 
huge steamer, the large company, the river’s | 


nobody is on board ; the stillness is wonder- 
ful, broken only by cawings of distant rooks, 
occasional lowing of cattle, and_ silvery 
“chipper-chipper-chipper” of a startled king- 
fisher. Never on the Rhine did I seem so 
far away from human life, so deep within 


| primeval quiet. And, in spite of a few points 


of magnificence and many of beauty, the 
Rhine could not be so tender, nor so near, 
nor could its vineyards be so pretty as was 
that lovely panorama of the Dart as seen 
from the deck of the Totness and Dartmouth 
steamer. It was dreamy noon of a bright 
spring day, with air as cool as evening, as 
bright as July. 

Round the bend, the clustering houses 
around Totness church-tower vanish, and the 
river a8stimes the quiet, pool-like aspect of a 
well-kept gentleman’s lake. The way into it, 
the way out of it, does not appear. And for 


width and length. On the Dart we are on the whole ten miles from Totness down to 
a little steamer, which scarcely breaks the | its mouth it preserves the same mysterious 
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unlikeness toa river; and so placid is the 
waveless surface of the water that the green 
rounded hills and stately trees, even the red 
cattle, upon its dake-like margin, are all re- 
flected in it, perfect as in a mirror, with the 
azure sky above, and the w hirling, wheeling 
swallows—as swallows can only’ wheel and 
whirl—with sunny river-air for their home. 
Presently the river reaches higher hills, more 
precipitous slopes ; here and there the bank 
rises abruptly 
from the 
water to great 
heights, and 
continuous fo- 
rests let it 
pass through. 
Thenthereap- 
pears a@ man- 
sion, andagain 
a village on a 
clearing. We 
do not steam 
far into this 
bolder splen- 
dour before a 
curve in the 
river brings 
us into a sur- 
prisingly 
beautifullake- 
like water, 
where a tall 
grey heron 
stands in the 
margin like 
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some character in a legend, the sun shining 


full on him, while the black of a cave-like | 


background made by an arch of dense over- 


hanging trees behind him, throws his form | 


into such silvery prominence that we can 


| . ; 
see his features, and take in the dreamy 


aspect which life must present to him. 
| He lifts himself lazily upon his beautiful 
wings and moves, rather than flies, as 
| though carried without effort, serene and 

















Bridge above Totness. 


motionless, away right across the course of 
the steamer, his long legs and now tassel-like 
feet pendent below him. The effect is 
delightfully novel and weird. 

We have hardly entered the lagoon-like 
reach of waters from which he rose, before 
we are made aware of the characteristic 
feature of Devonshire. <A little cluster of 
moss-green roofs and a dumpy church bell- 
tower rising above pink and white clouds 
of blossoms of apple orchards appear in 
one of the grassy hollows of the hills. The 
sight moves us like strains of soft sudden 
music, and will not soon be forgotten. Ever 
and anon little creeks running from the Dart 
Moor break their way through the bank into 
the river, carrying the eye up their short 
silver path into lovely wooded dells. Behind 
us, throned high above the green, smooth, 
rounded hills by the water, reaching away 
towards the sky, rises the wild moorland 
home of the Dart-springs, its vast but- 
tresses planted in richest woods, all full 
of majesty and magnificence. There stand 
the tors which once upon a time served as 
the altars of the wild ancestors of Devon, 
who could not do without God, though they 
had to do almost without clothing and 
houses ; who bathed and fished in this stream 
—at least so say the legends of the shire. 
Moneyed men would pay athousand pounds 


apiece for any of the half-dozen pictures on 
which we now lock who would not go a mile 
to see the originals. It is surely not the 
simple and sincere love of nature, but rather 
the vulgar love of miracle which gets the 
painter his money and the millionaire his 
renowned gallery. 

We beheld marvellous glories, which have 
served for pictures ever since, yet there were 
not six people on board the boat besides the 
little crew, and some of these were lolling 
over towards one another in blameless 
chatter, without knowing that anything but 
the convenient boat to Dartmouth was there. 
There were frescoes in the hills, harpers in 
the silent sky. The languid movements of 
the heron, the motionless position of the 
swan, the timid dartings of the little water- 
hen, the up-soaring of the tree, the bridals of 
the orchard were a vast company of preachers, 
yet those two men were there only moving 
from Totness to Dartmouth. 

I am sure there will be more religion when 
there is more soul to which the deep, mys- 
terious music of river and moor and moun- 
tain can appeal, as once upon a time it did 
to David, and afterwards more deeply and 
simply to David’s greater son—Nature pre- 
pares the way of the Lord more than most 
| people think. All lasting piety has been 
| wedded to the world in which it lived. 
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With more soul for the beautiful river-sights 
around them, those two blameless men would 
have had more realisation of the livingness 
and beauty of their God. 

The steamer continues its course through 
fringes of leaves of all manner of shrubs and 
plants big with bursting bud, glorious fern 
banks upholding smoothest turf, and rounded 
hills with stately trees, till we feel the now 
widening, now narrowing river is at length 
reaching the sea: seaweed is on its shores ; 
the pretty saltmarsh aster stars the banks; 
the trees begin to lean inland, and look 
rather wind-battered ; houses appear on the 
banks of the now steadily widening stream, 
and soon masts mingle with the trees, and 
white-sailed yachts and yellow-sailed trawlers ; 
then the town, the castle, the church, the 
haven of Dartmouth, with huge hulks of 
men-of-war, and the broad estuary of the 
river stretching to the sea beyond, and the 
voyage is over. 

Standing in Dartmouth, one remembers it 
is the city of Raleigh and Davis, from 





landed, “the women did much service.” In 
the old quarters of the town there is still 
something left of its Elizabethan glory in 
sharp, gable-timbered fronts, latticed case- 
ments, bold oriels, with carved corbels and 
figures, and beams and doorways—such as 
Elizabethan merchants were so proud to 
build themselves, and which, in carving at 
least, Devon men could so well supply. But 
the adventurous men, who gave England so 
much of her greatness in the earth and left 
their names upon its history and seas, have 
gone without so much as their names being 
given either to their houses or their streets : 
and where has been the sound of battle, 
there is now only the daily life of a sleepy 
little community. 

It was a delightful little voyage, this 
voyage down the winding way of the Dart, 
and the kind of old-world place in which it 
ended was a reason why it was possible to 
take it. A prosperous city at its mouth 
would have crowded those banks with tea- 
gardens and mansions where now herons 


which “in the brave days of old” went men | wade, and acres of quiet await the minds 
to explore, discover, and fight the world; | that weep for very weariness of the sights 
and where, it is said, when the French | and sounds of the works and ways of man. 





FROM HALF-PAST TWELVE TO ONE AT LISSON GROVE. 
By ANNE BEALE. 


W HO shall say how many children have 

been saved from starvation during 
the last three years by the free dinners given 
to the poorest of those who frequent the 
Board Schools? Fathers out of work and 
widowed mothers may help to answer this 
question. They do answer it, in effect, satis- 
factorily enough to-day, as we meet some of 
them and their children at Omega Hall, 
Alpha Road, Lisson Grove. Great excite- 
ment prevails here every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, from half-past twelve to 
half-past one, when some hundred and fifty 
children from three of the great Board Schools 
of this poor district are fed. It is from this 
centre that have radiated similar streams of 
light which now pour into other channels, 
and eleven jets are sustained from the parent 
meter—if such a simile is admissible. We 
hope soon to see a hundred. 

Work begets work, and out of this first 
Board School dinner a mission has grown 
which benefits equally parents and children. 
A cursory glance at one morning’s work may 
suffice to show its value and necessity. 

An hour or so before the dinner come 
some of the weary mothers, each with a 











parcel of work. Mrs. Pennington, the hono- 
rary secretary and real foundress of this 
ever-increasing labour of love, is here to re- 
ceive them. Over a dozen women bring 
garments made during the week, for which 
they receive a shilling or eighteenpence, and 
but for which, and the children’s dinners, 
they say they and their families must have 
starved. These garments will be sold again 
at or below cost price to the mothers, and, 
to judge from previous sales, will be bought 
up as soon as offered. 

And these mothers! A glance at them 
and a word with them, suffice to show their pri- 
vations during the hard winter months. Here 
is one whose husband has been seven months 
out of work, and who, herself ill and badly 
clad, walked the other day two miles for a 
can of soup. She fainted three times on the 
way home, and but for a friend who accom- 
panied her on the same errand, would never 
have reached it alive. Here is another with 
a sick husband and five children, who says 
she has pawned everything just to keep a 
roof over the heads of herself and family. 
A third, whose husband has had scarcely any 
work for a year and a half, and who bas 
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supported him and five boys by charring and 
needlework. No; the eldest boy brings 
home five shillings a week, which pays the 
rent. The same story is told, with slight 
variations, by all, who declare their husbands 
to be sober men and anxious for work. “It 
is not the likes of us that make the riots,” 
says one emphatically. ‘“ We neither want 
to beg or break the law; we only want to 
earn our bread.” Her husband is a plasterer’s 
labourer, who, like the painters, finds few 
jobs in the time when Father Frost smashes 
up the tools and dries the material. 

And what of the widows? They look 
more drooping than the wives, for so long as 
the so-called bread-winner lives there isat least 
hope of better times. Here is one with several 
children and with heart complaint, whose 
husband has been dead seven years ; another, 


who could not have completed her sewing | 


but for the aid of her eldest girl who “ helped 
out of Board School hours.” And here is a 
child who brings the shirt and receives the 
one-and-sixpence in her widowed mother’s 
stead. ‘ Please, ma’am, mother was too ill 
to come,” she says with earnest pleading in 
her eyes. 

There is a large bale of goods in the middle 
of the inner room where this happy business 
is transacted which has been sent by friends 
of the poor. It is composed of frocks and 
petticoats that are, like Joseph’s coat, of many 
colours, for they have been manufactured by 
the untiring sewing-machine from odds and 
ends of warm material of various hues, deftly 
arranged into garments by clever fingers. 

“You may take two apiece and choose 
them,” says Mrs. Pennington, who is as un- 
tiring as the sewing-machine, and more 
ubiquitous. 

The mothers dive into the bale and select 
what may chance to fit their offspring, not 
pausing to consider colour or material. As 
is so often seen amongst the poor, there is a 
remarkable absence of greed. “Am [I not 
encroaching in taking two?” asks one; “I 
think this will just fit my Ada, if nobody 
else wants it,” remarks another. 

And so the bale dwindles down, and the 
mothers depart with thanks, curtseys, and 
tearful eyes. Once a month they meet two 
of the ladies to discuss with them the best 
means of inculcating purity of life into their 
children, and using the opportunities given 
them of introducing decency into their poor 
and over-crowded dwellings. 

These are some of the mothers of the 
juveniles about to be fed, and their sisters 
are not forgotten. To find places for some 








of them, clothe them, and sometimes to rescue 
them from awful peril, is another offshoot of 
the dinners. Diving into the depths will 
sometimes bring up a net overcharged with 
mud in which a jewel may be found here 
and there. Here is a case in point. Mrs. 
Pennington is in earnest conversation with a 
young girl whose surroundings are immoral, 
and who wishes to escape from them. A 
younger sister has already been rescued and 
placed ina Home. The Salvation Army has 
had something to do with turning her mind 
to good things, the ladies of this mission still 
more. She is about to be removed from a 
bad atmosphere and placed in a better ; she 
is going to service, and both by manner, look 
and voice, promises to do her duty. Her 
scanty wardrobe is supplemented by gifts 
from the superfluous garments of her richer 
sisters, and she leaves even more hopeful than 
she came. Sheis succeeded by another, who 
has been obliged to quit her place to come 
home and wait on asick mother and younger 
brothers and sisters, and all are in want of 
food. 

This lack of food is at the root of much of 
the misery, for if the children cannot learn 
on empty stomachs neither can their 
elders labour. These young girls for whom 
places are procured often go to them so 
weakened by previous privation that they 
are incapable of the work they are required 
to do, and literally need “feeding up” before 
undertaking it. One recommended to ser- 
vice from this mission in this state, was so 
affected by nervous terrors at being in a large 
house and having a bedroom to herself, that 
she was obliged to be sent away. It seems 
almost impossible to meet the evils that sur- 
round the girls, and though much is done, 
more is still necessary to save them from 
destruction. Hunger is a grim tyrant, and 
often drives them from their pitiful homes 
to the pitiless streets. 

We will, however, master him to-day. 
Scarcely have our young sisters left when in 
troop the children. Their manners are im- 
proved since last we saw them seat them- 
selves at the long tables. They are less 
vociferous, and bide their timemore patiently. 
They also look more healthy. The mothers 
have told us how much good the dinners do 
them, and the teachers say they learn all the 
better for them. To the kind hearts of these 
teachers is due much of the efficiency of the 
work, for they soon discover those who have 
had no food from their listless, incapable 
ways. The formation of a small new branch 
at Hackney Wick was due to a little scene 
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between teacher and taught. A boy, asked 
his master to be allowed to leave school be- 
fore the prescribed time. On inquiring the 
reason and receiving no satisfactory answer, 
the master pressed for one, and at last, said 
the lad, 

“Please, sir, I want to go and buy a 
ha’porth of potatoes for brother and me.” 

“ Have you had no dinner?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Breakfast 9” 

“ No, sir.” i 

“Dinner or breakfast yesterday $4." 

“No, sir; I did a little job for teachér, 
and he give me a halfpenny.” Ee? 

And so the coin burnt in the poor child’s 
pocket, and his sympathetic master wr¢te for 
help. Sy 

In similar ways, or at the entreaties of 
ministers of the gospel of all denominaglons, 
there are now Board School free dinndi at 
Saffron Hill, Clerkenwell, the Strand, So 
Lambeth, Whitecross Street, and in =" 
East End districts. One is shortlygto bé 
established in Chelsea and others elsé&here*® 
three years’ good work truly! The efit 
to the poor is incalculable; so are the Winds 
needed to maintain such an organization, but 
the public is merciful, and has an open palm.” 

While a gentleman help carves vigorously 
and ladies wait, we are again recalled to the® 
kind teachers by three tiny children who 
arrive with some sort of missive in their hands 
when the hundred and fifty are seated ; not 
the pink ticket that insures the dinner, but 
bits of paper torn from a copy book. In- 
scribed are the words, “ Dear Madam,—Will 
you please give the bearer a dinner to-day, 
as his father has no work.”—Nightingale 
Street, Infants. “Dear Madam, — Will 
you kindly give these two children dinners, 
as their father has been out of work two 
months and they are quite destitute ? ”—Bell 
Street, Infants. The “two children” are boy 
and girl, hand in hand, clean and tidy, and 
with the sweetest faces in the world. They 
are lifted to the high stools and fed, this day 


“him and his family from starvation. 





at least. 

The legs of mutton, haricot beans and rice | 
pudding disappear quickly, and we discover | 
that in some instances it is *he first meal. | 
One eager boy with pock-marked face, tells | 
us that he has had nothing before ; another | 
that he has partaken of that universal | 
panacea of the poor, bread and tea ; a third | 
has rejoiced in bread and treacle, and so on. 

“They are as ill off here as in the East | 
End,” we say to a City Missionary, always 
present at the dinners. ‘God help them if | 





they are worse! I don’t know how they can 
be,” is the rejoinder. 

Yes; this pinching, grinding poverty is 
everywhere, and so the Board School din- 
ners multiply, and are spreading to all points 
of the compass. And spread they will in 
spite of the grumblers ; for people there are 
who will grumble at everything, even the 
feeding of starving little ones. Surely they 
would find it hard to grumble to-day, for the 
cold is bitter without, the winter seems in- 
terminable, and we all know that honest, 
industrious men and women by the thousand 
are out of work everywhere. Most of these 
children are decently clad, yet here and 
there is one in rags, through the holes of 
whose garments peeps the white skin. We 
are introduced to two or three of one family, 
whose parents have been long in a sad 
plight. Father no work, mother in consump- 
tion, and all—until happily made recipients 
of the dinners—kept alive by crusts supplied 
by neighbours, one of whom, a milkman, is 
permitted to bring them from a family whom 
he serves! But it is useless to multiply 
#xamples, or “ heap up the horrors.” 

Still we must quote from a letter just 
put into our hands. Similar missives arrive 
éonstantly, that it breaks the heart to read. 
his is from a man long out of work who 
.pntreats for a ticket for coal and soup to save 
He isa 
teetotaller—member of a church—and only 
dle from compulsion. No food—no fire— 
no wonder he prays for help “ for the love of 
God.” If one morning in our neighbour- 
hood brings forth so many proofs of so much 
privation, what of the whole of London with 
its five million of inhabitants ? 

- The clergy answer this question as far as 
the Board School dinners are concerned. 
From all the branches come words of en- 
couragement and gratitude. We quote from 
one or two clerical acknowledgments. ‘The 
teachers, especially, bear emphatic testimony 
tothe mental and physical improvement of 
the little ones. I earnestly hope that funds 
may be forthcoming to meet the wants of 
those who cannot afford to pay either a 
penny or a halfpenny.” “Our children are a 
weakly little set, never having had enough 
nourishment. They improve very evidently 
after a course of dinners.” ‘The dinners 
are as much needed as ever,” &c., &c. 

And to quote also from the last report, 
“The teachers tell us how some of these 
children, pale and inert, sat sleeping through 
the greater part of the school-hours ; but 
since they have had regular food have 
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wakened up and become quite brisk.” “It! The task is not easy, for the London pro- 
was impossible to teach this child,” said one | nunciation is—not to put too fine a point upon 
lately, “he was nothing but skin and bone ; | it—peculiar, and we cannot understand them. 
now he has some colour and is lively; we | Thanks to the march of education, however, 
have even a trouble to keep him still.” | they can all spell their names, which is more 

Certainly our dinner party to-day waxes | than many of their elders can do, and we 
“lively” at sight of a pile of ‘“Child’s| write them letter by letter at their dictation. 
Companion Almanacks,” given to us by a| They watch the pencil eagerly meanwhile, 
friend for distribution. Every hand is out-| and assure themselves that we have not 
stretched, every tongue cries, “Give us one, | mistaken them. The sweetest sight of all is 
please, teacher,” as the tempting illustrated | that of the two “infants,” who have clambered 
cover is displayed. The bodily food is for-| down from their stools, and are standing 
gotten in the mental, and all eyes are riveted | hand-in-hand mutely appealing for a book. 
on the pictures, as the juvenile literati turn | We have just one left, which the four-year- 
over the leaves. We intended to have enough | old boy gravely receives and puts under his 
for all, but suddenly the door uncloses and aj arm, still holding his tiny sister's hand. 
score of unkempt and ticketless urchins who | They have angelic faces, and as we watch 
have been biding their time outside in the | them trot off alone, we think of the anguish 
frost, enter to “ pick up the crumbs,” if there | of their parents when food fails. And they 
are any. “I haven't had one, please,| must be respectable, for they are exception- 
ma'am.” ‘“NorI,” “ Nor I,” resounds. | ally neat, and their faces still round and 

“Tam sorry. They are all gone, and yet| even rosy. Starvation has not yet set in. 
I have more at home,” we regretfully} Those who would help may apply to Mrs. 
exclaim. | Pennington, honorary secretary, 5, Alexandra 

“Take down their names and I will give} Road, South Hampstead, N.W.; or H. E. 
them to-morrow,” proposes the missionary | Allen, Esq., 44, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s 
aforementioned. ' Wood, N.W., treasurer. 





THE PURPLE EMPEROR. 
By DARLEY DALE. 


“A beautifol creature that is gentle by nature.” | terfly lives on nothing more substantial than 
Worvsworrm. / the nectar he sips with his long tongue from 
AS we stroll through one of the oak forests | the golden cups of the flowers he visits. And 
of this country on a sunny summer day, | the owner of this morbid taste for carrion is 
gazing upwards at the cloudless sunlit sky | not an ordinary butterfly, no common White 
through the grateful shade afforded by the | or Blue, no homely Skipper, not even a Red 
mazy canopy of green from the fierce light of | or White Admiral, but the imperial monarch 
the noonday beams, we may catch a glimpse | of the butterfly race. 
of the imperial monarch of the insect race,| We are reminded of the Roman emperor 
the Purple Emperor butterfly, soaring aloft | Adrian, who, joined to many noble qualities 
near the upper branches of his favourite tree, | which call for admiration, was guilty of such 
or very probably engaged in a duel in mid | meannesses as bathing incognito with the com- 
air with an imperial brother. Very tantalis-| mon people, in order to hear what they said 
ing the sight is unless we happen to know | of him, and who constantly disguised himself 
how to decoy him down within reach of| and played the eavesdropper for the same 
closer observation from the giddy heights in| purpose. If such are the inconsistencies of 
which his majesty loves to soar. some of the world’s great men who have worn 
But we do know. All great men have | the purple, we cannot wonder that the lovely 
their weaknesses, The Purple Emperor has | insect with his purple wings and his high 
his. Putrid flesh of any kind—rabbit, bird, | flights is inconsistent also. Yet, for all that, 
field-mouse, or even venison—is a delicacy he | are inconsistencies painful surprises even in 
cannot resist. Most epicures like their game | the insect world. 
well kept: the Purple Emperor goes farther}! But our bait has attracted him, and here 
than the epicures; he likes his putrid. A | he is, feasting on the very highly flavoured 
strange taste for so high-flying and beautiful | piece of putrid flesh which we have nailed 
a creature, for we generally suppose a but- | to the trunk of the mighty oak, on which his 
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majesty was enthroned until we disturbed | giving us the opportunity of observing, 
him. Let us examine him more closely, | if we care to do so, the under surface of his 
though for that matter one of his humblest | wings, for those are bent upwards, back 
subjects, a Meadow Brown or a Large Garden | to back, in the fashion in which butter- 
White, would afford us as much food for ob- | flies alw ays dispose of their wings when 


servation as his imperial majesty himself. | sleeping or resting, but moths never; for 
“The velvet nap which on his wings doth lie, | buttertlies seem to disdain to put their Ww ings 

e silken down with which his back is dight, r . 

His broad outstretched horns, his hairy thigh, to any other use than that of flying, for 

His glorious colours and his glistening eye,” which they were primarily intended, whereas 


may well give us pause and make us gaze in | moths when resting wrap their wings round 
wonder and amazement, if not in adoring | their bodies, thus swathing themselves in a 
love of the Creator, who has expended as in- | warm cloak lined with delicate feathers. 
finite pains on the fluff which decorates the| We cannot, however, accept the monarch’s 
creature’s wings as on the formation of those | tacit invitation to examine his wings more 
countless orbs whose infinite number, mar- | closely, though we might well linger longer 
vellous splendour, and stupendous size call | | over the construction of that wonderful nap 
forth our wonder on a starlight night, when |W hich we sometimes so lightly brush away 
the heavens above are more thickly strewn | without a thought, for the Purple Emperor's 
with suns than the sweet meadow-grass at our | | ey es also call for attention. In addition to 
feet is with daisies in the spring. his two deep-set, simple eyes, he possesses, 
What artist can achieve such a triumph of | like most insects, two compound eyes, con- 
art as this displayed in the painting of a but- | taining together three thousand four hundred 
terfly’s wing? Here is brilliancy of colour only | lenses, each of which is said to answer the 
to be compared to the flashing hues of precious | purpose of a single eye. And if a pang of envy 
stones, rubies and emeralds, turquoise and |! mingle with our admiration of the butterfly’s 
topaz ; here are gradations of light and shade | wings, inasmuch as the power of flight will 
so subtle and delicate that a powerful micro- | never, so far as we know, be ours, none need 
scope only increases our wonder at the ex- | poison our wonder at the creature’s eyes; for 
quisite, harmonious blending of tint with |in the great hereafter, when we, too, have 
tint in this marvellous piece of mosaic. shuffled off the mortal coil of our caterpillar 
For in very truth this jewelled dust, this | state, and emerging from our chrysalis sleep 
fluff which adorns the wings of butterflies | of the grave (that intermediate state about 
and moths, is a mass of tiniest feathers, or | which we speculate so much and know so 
rather scales, not unlike the scales of a fish | little) rise with our glorious resurrection 
in miniature; these dainty clean-cut atoms | bodies, then that mental illumination, that 
are so arranged as to overlap each other, so | perfect knowledge of which the butterfly’s 
that the upper ones cast a tiny shadow on | many eyes and powers of vision are but a 
the underlying row, and it is this arrange- | faint type, will, we hope, be ours, for then 
ment which gives the wonderful chiaroscuro | we “shall know even as we are known,” and 
to the wings. These mere specks of powdery | our eyes shall see “the King in His beauty ;” 
dust will be seen, if placed under a microscope, | the Beatific Vision, the desire of our hearts, 
to vary exceedingly in shape, though all are | will be granted us. 
attached to the wing by a tiny stalk or root;} But our Emperor has nearly finished his 
some are fringed at the edges, others smooth ; | after-dinner nap, and will be anxious to re- 
some resemble a fairy battledore in form, | ascend his throne on the crown of the oak ; 
others a shut up Lilliputian fan; others | so, before he wakes, let us examine those 
miniature leaves of various shapes. Between | graceful, waving appendages to his head 
the two layers of exquisite mosaic formed by | called m science antenne, those delicate, 
these scales, which, by the way, are always of | thread-like horns terminating in a club—one 
different pattern, the under surface of the| of the distinguishing marks of difference 
wings often varying exceedingly from the} between butterflies and their cousins, the 
upper, is a thin silky gossamer membrane | moths, as every tyro in entomology knows. 
like that which forms the wings of flies and| These antenne are sometimes called 
bees, stretched over a foundation of delicate | “feelers,” though it is by no means certain 
veins. This gossamer is colourless, which | that feeling is their chief use—indeed, their 
fact proves that the pigments used in paint-| exact function is unknown; it may be they 
ing are in the scales. are the organs of a sixth sense of which we 
Our imperial friend is resting from the} are ignorant; perhaps they are the means 
labour of feasting for a moment, thus| whereby our imperial friend communicates 
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THE PURPLE EMPEROR. 





his wishes to his consort or his subjects ; we 
do not know. But this much is certain: if 
we were to deprive him of his antenne, or 
even of part of them, he would take no more 
airy flights, but would fall plump to the 
ground, after a feeble effort to soarupwards ; so 
one of the functions of thesemysterious threads 
is apparently to guide the insect’s flight. 

His majesty wakes, and resumes his feast. 
Let us steal geatly up to him and examine 
his method of eating his unsavoury repast. 
He has no jaws, no teeth, he can hardly be 
said to have a mouth, properly speaking ; 
how, then, does he manage to eat? By that 
long spiral tube or proboscis in the middle of 
his face called the sucker. Most delicate is 
the mechanism of this tube, no thicker than 
a horse-hair, yet consisting throughout its 
length of two distinct parts, which can be 
opened and yet closed again so firmly as to 
be air-tight ; for the edges of these pieces are 
covered with minute fibres, which interlace 
when the tube is closed, as the web of a 
feather interlaces when closed. With this 
sucker or tongue the insect draws up his 
food by suction; through it he also breathes, 
for it is perforated with minute air-holes, 
and in some of the Purple Emperor’s foreign 
connections this tongue is one foot in length. 

At last his majesty has sucked as much as 
he wishes of this unsavoury juice, and wings 
his way to a neighbouring tree, for we have 
not the heart to give the lovely insect that 
nip in the thorax which ends his career pain- 
lessly and instantaneously ; he and his sub- 
jects are so perfectly harmless to the human 
race that noblesse oblige must be our plea for 
letting him escape. He has not gone far— 
only to the first goat-willow or sallow-tree ; 
we will follow, for we may be rewarded by a 
glimpse of the empress. 

Yes, there she is in her sober brown garb, 
for she does not wear the purple like her 
husband, so we may have erred in giving her 
the title of empress; perhaps she is only the 
emperor's wife ; but if her wings have not 
the purple hue, from which the emperor takes 
his name, they are much larger than her 
husband’s. She is a stay-at-home lady as a 
rule, for we may generally see ten emperors 
to one empress, and so we may be sure she has 
some business to transact on the sallow, or she 
would not be here. In point of fact she has 
the end in view for which she was created, 
and is doing the business of her life, namely, 
laying her eggs on the leaves of the sallow. 
Why on the sallow? Because, like every 
other butterfly, the empress knows the par- 


ticular food her offspring will fancy when | 
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hatched, and, like every other butterfly also, 
she never by any chance makes a mistake, 
and lays her eggs on the wrong plant ; some 
wonderful instinct guides her, and all these 
“creatures of air and light,” these “nurslings 
of the day,” to deposit their minute eggs on 
the particular, and, in most cases, the only 
plant on which their respective caterpillars 
will thrive. 
A butterfly’s eggs !— 
“ What atom forms of insect-life appear, 
And who can follow nature's pencil here?” 

With the help of a microscope we will; 
and many and beautiful are the various 
shapes these tiny atoms disclose. Some are 
smooth and pear-shaped, others round and 
delicately fluted, though not larger than a 
pin’s head, like a melon ; others are exqui- 
sitely sculptured fairy bosses ; others minute 
balls, their whole surface honey-combed ; 
others ribbed like wicker-work ; all beautiful 
in their various ways, and fragile as they 
appear, capable of resisting the frost and cold 
of an English winter, during which time many 
of them lie perdu till the warm spring sun 
shall come and hatch them. Indeed, the 
eggs are not subject to so many dangers as 
the caterpillar, for caterpillar-life is fraught 
with many troubles and trials, and on this 
account as well as because of its grovelling 
nature, has been so often compared to our 
human life on earth. 


** Yet wert thou once a worm—a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb and slept. 
And such is man, soon from his cell of clay 
To burst a seraph in the blaze of day.” 


But let us hope when our empress’s eggs 
are hatched, her beautiful apple-green cater- 
pillars with their horned heads may not fall 
victims to that terrible caterpillar enemy the 
ichnuemon-fly, which deposits its eggs in the 
soft, warm bodies of the caterpillar, where 
they are hatched, and the horrid brood feed 
on its soft flesh without killing it absolutely ; 
should this happen to the empress’s young, 
no glorious Purple Emperors will emerge 
from the chrysalis, if, indeed, the unlucky 
larvee even reach the chrysalis stage, but in- 
stead, a swarm of ugly black ichnuemon flies 
will issue from the shrivelled skin of the 
caterpillar’s body. 

But if they escape this danger and survive 
the painful changes of moulting, which they 
will have to undergo four or five times, then 
will they make for themselves a beautiful 
tomb of pale green, and sling themselves up 
in it by a silken thread, to the under-surface 
of a willow-leaf, there to sleep that death- 
like sleep from which they wake as perfect 
insects, to spring uptvards with quivering 
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wings in the bright sunlight and sweet 
air. 
Our imperial couple seem anxious to spring 
upwards also. The empress having finished 
her work, is already gone back to her bower 
in the oak, and the purple monarch himself, 
after so courteously submitting to our some- 








what minute examination, is making a pre- 
liminary skirmish in the air before following, 
We will not attempt to detain him longer. 
** Child of the sun, pursue thy rapturous flight, 
Mingle with her thou lovest in fields of light, 
And where the flowers of paradise unfold, 
Quaff fragrant nectar from their cups of gold; 





There shall thy wings, rich as an eveniug sky, 
Expand and shut with silent ecstasy.” 





“THE CHILDREN’S HOME.” 
A Scotch Storp. 


CHAPTER III. 


T was New Year’s Eve. Before a bright 
fire, in the comfortable library at the 


Castle, a low wicker chair was cosily drawn | 


up, and, sunk in its luxurious depths, a book 
on her knee, but her thoughts far away, was 
Lady Isabel. Daylight was waning fast, and 
the ruddy blaze cast fitful shadows on the 
ceiling and book-lined walls, and gleamed on 
the massive gilt picture-frames. Lady Isabel 
had spent a sad Christmas entirely alone, 
according to her express desire. She had 
felt strongly that utter seclusion, at such a 
time, was her only chance of peace ; the con- 
ventional “ wishes of the season ” would have 
been but a hollow mockery in her present 
frame of mind; their enforced cheerfulness 
but a jarring discord to her sensitive spirit. 
She had even declined, though it touched 
her deeply, Mrs. Forbes’ loving offer to come 
and bear her company; an offer involving no 
small self-sacrifice to “ Aunt Jane,” for she 
was something of an invalid, and but rarely 
went farther from her own house than 
Cockletown, a pretty little watering-place in 
the near vicinity of Edinburgh. 

After a considerable time Lady Isabel 
roused herself from her reflections to observe 
that it was long past Grierson’s usual hour 
for bringing in the lamps, replenishing the 
fire, arranging the afternoon tea-table, and, 
as often as not, winding up with a confiden- 
tial chat with his beloved young mistress. 
Attendance on her was his special privilege, 
and one he never would consent to relegate 
to the younger and more active footman. 
But on this wintry afternoon Grierson would 


appear to have entirely forgotten his duties. | 


Four o’clock rang out in silvery chimes from 
the old clock on the stairs ; then the quarter 
past, duly followed by the half-hour, and 
still no Grierson. Lady Isabel had risen 
from her seat, and had stretched out her hand 
to ring the bell, when her attention was sud- 
denly arrested by an unwonted sound—that 
of a woman singing in a rich, full, sweet 





voice, which seemed to proceed from the 
gravelled courtyard before the house, and 
Lady Isabel crossed the room to look out of 
one of the uncurtained windows. 

A very fair picture lay before her. A 
keen frost held all nature bound in its iron 
grip, and a slight sprinkling of snow, fallen 
in the early morning, had cast itself, like a 
warm, light mantle of spotless purity, upon 
the frozen bosom of mother earth. It still 
clung softly about the trunks and branches 
of the stunted trees, sparsely scattered over 
the slope of the brae and throughout the 
valley; it clothed the rugged peaks and bare 
hillsides in dazzling white, and now the pale 
rays of a crescent moon, rising up from be- 
hind Scaursbreck’s giant shoulder, added an 
almost ghostly effect to the whole. But 
Lady Isabel gave no heed to the wondrous 
beauty of the scene, for she had suddenly 
become conscious of a strange familiarity 
| with the melody now ringing out in the still, 
frosty air. She could just discern two figures, 
those of a woman and a child, standing in 
| the front court, and the woman apparently 

was singing, with earnest eyes gazing stead- 
| fastly before her. Then, as Lady Isabel 
listened, in one moment there flashed into 
her mind, with a quick rush of tender 
| memory, the recollection of her little Doug- 

las’s last hours on earth. The dim room; 

Nettie in her white dress; and the child 
| himself lying back in her arms, with dilating 
| eyes anda glad smile upon his face, as, dying, 
|he heard for the last time the song he had 
| so loved. 


** Once he had given her a flower, 
And, oh, how he smiled to see 
Her thin white hands through the railings, 
Stretched out so eagerly,” 





| chanted the singer, and as the words came 
| floating up to her, Lady Isabel threw open 
| the window and, careless of the snow-laden 
| wind which blew sharply in her face, stood 
as one entranced, drinking in the music of 
| that glorious voice. It was a beautiful con- 
tralto; the low notes, liquid, round, and 
swelling full and deep like those of some 
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grand organ; the higher ones soaring high 
and true, and clear as a silver bell. And, 
ah! there was something more than mere 
sweetness of tone in it ; it vibrated with every 
breath of varying feeling, from profoundest 
melancholy to glad triumph, while all through 
there ran a strain of such unutterable yearn- 
ing pathos as thrilled every nerve of the 
listener with the strange, subtle sense of 
exquisite pleasure that goes hand-in-hand 
with pain, and when the last note had 
“trembled away into silence,” the hot tears 
were coursing down Lady Isabel’s cheeks, 
and she was quivering from head to foot 
with suppressed emotion. She controlled 
herself with an effort, however, and the same 
magic power that had led her back, against 
her own inclinations, to Drumcairnie, seemed 


once more to cast its potent spell over her | 


and prompt her to lean out of the window 
and call gently to the woman outside. 

“Go round to the kitchen,” said the lady 
in her low, sweet voice; “I will give orders 
that you shall have some food, and then I 
want to come and talk to you myself, and 
hear where you learned to sing like that.” 

The poor creature obeyed without a word, 
and as she looked up at the window with 
her fixed, earnest eyes, Lady Isabel saw that 
she was blue with cold and shivering in her 
miserable shawl. She took the child’s hand 
in hers, and together they disappeared round 
a projecting angle of the house. 

Then Lady Isabel shut down the window 
and rang the bell. 

“Where is Grierson?” she asked of the 
footman who answered the summons. 

“T believe he is down in the village, my 
lady,” was the reply. 

“Then please go or send some one to find 
him, and tell him that I wish to see him at 
once ; and, William”—as the man was leaving 
the room—“tell Mrs. Young that I have 
sent a poor woman and her child round to 
the kitchen, and I beg she will give them a 
comfortable tea by the fire.” 

When William had vanished she began a 
restless, unquiet walk up and down the long 
room. Her mind was full of an indefinable 
agitation ; an uneasy sensation possessed her 
that something—she knew not what—was 
about to happen. She had no very clear idea 
why she had sent thus imperatively for 
Grierson, except that the faithful old servant 
might prove a support to her in whatever it 
was. She had felt strongly tempted to send 
an urgent message begging Dr. Cameron to 
come to her, but then, how ridiculous it would 
have been to have had to explain that she 








had no good reason to offer for having done so, 
especially as he had paid her a long visit only 
that morning! It was all very foolish, and 
yet there was the unaccountable haunting 
dread that before the year, which had 
brought such darkness into her life, had fled 
for ever, yes, even this very winter evening, 
yct another wave of change was to sweep in 
its relentless course across her path. 

Meanwhile a strange scene had been 
enacted at the Manse. Dr. Cameron had 
been sitting, pen in hand, meditating deeply 
over his New Year sermon. Somehow he 
had found it unusually difficult to fix his 
attention on the matter this afternoon, and 
was secretly rejoiced to hail an interruption, 
which, on looking up suddenly, he perceived 
to be imminent, in the shape of Grierson 
coming quickly through the garden. As he 
approached, however, a swift and horrible 
suspicion flashed into the minister’s mind. 
Could this be Grierson? this man whose 
hurried step and disordered appearance, 
flushed face and rumpled hair, was so totally 
opposed to the deliberate movements and 
precise manner of the Grierson he had known 
and respected for over thirty years? Could 
such a thing be as that Grierson, who had 
always been looked up to as a very monu- 
ment of sobriety, had succumbed to the 
attractions of the season’s festivities, so often, 
alas! summed up in a Scotchman’s opinion 
as “just adrop.” The entrance of the old 
butler cut short Dr. Cameron’s speculations, 
and to his intense relief all his fears melted 
away at the man’s first words. 

“Eh, doctor, doctor!” he was saying, 
“it’s a richt noo. Hughie’s back ; he’s back, 
I’m tellin’ ye, man! I seen him wi’ ma ain 
een. Ye'll be thinkin’ I’m the waur o’ drink, 
maybe, or gane clean daft, but I’m no’ neither 
the t’ ane nor t’ ither. Ive seen the bairn 
mysel’, mysel’, and, maircy on us rs 

But he was interrupted by the minister, 
who had sprung to his feet, white to the lips 
with excitement. 

“Hughie!” he gasped. ‘“ Hughie back ! 
Grierson, in Heaven’s name, I beseech you 
calm yourself, and tell me all quietly; and 
she—Lady Isabel—does she know? There,” 
pushing the other into a chair, “sit down, 
man, and tell me what has happened calmly. 
I cannot but believe you are dreaming.” 

“ Dreamin’! no’ a bit ot. I'll tell ye hoo 
it’s comed, doctor, but I’m feelin’ a’ dazed 
and stupid-like yet. Na, she no kens yet 
onyway. I’ve ta’en gude care that it no’ 
comes upon her too suddent like. An’ noo 
I'll tell ye. I gaed doon aifter ma denner 
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the day tae hae a bit crack wi’ auld Donal’ 
McAllister; he’s been lyin’ this while, ye 
ken, and very badly he’s been tae. Weel, 
I was comin’ doon the toon, aboot four 
o’clock it maun hae been, when here I sees 
a puir wumman and a bit laddie wi’ her 
comin’ oot o’ McPhail’s shop. 
look as she came by, and wi’ that she comes 





I gie’d her a | 


forrit, and says she, ‘Sir,’ says she, and she | 
spoke wi’ the English tongue, says she, ‘ hev | 
the kindness to tell me if yon big hoose,’ | 
| information that her ladyship herself had 


meanin’ the Caustle yonder, ‘is whaur Leddy 
McGregor bides—the young lady wha is a 
widdy,’ she says, ‘and has a son wi’ her they 
ca’ Douglas, an’ the t’other son,’ and here 
she stops on a suddent, and says I, ‘Ma 
wumman,’ says I, ‘ ye’ve guessed it.’ And 
thaun, eh, doctor, hoo will I ever can tell ye ? 
the laddie, he’d been playing a whilie wi’ 
McPhail’s bonnie wee dowg ; he cam’ up til’ 
her, and I kenned him yon vera meenit! 
Wha wad na hae kenned his ain bonnie curly 
pow, and the glint in his een, sae like Mal- 
colm’s as they are tae ? My certy ! it was na’ 
Robert Grierson that’s forgotten them, an’ I 
jist couldna’ help it, doctor, I up wi’ the 
bonnie bairn in ma airms, and grat like a 
wean, and says I, ‘Hughie, my man, do ye 
no mind o’ me, auld Grierson that ye likit 
sae weel tae torrment and rin aifter a’ 
through the hoose ?’ and says he, aifter he 
ta’en a thowt aboot it, ‘Ay,’ says he, says 
he; ‘Ay, I mind, and I’ve been tellin’ 
Ninnie here ’—that was the wumman, ye'll 
understan’, doctor—‘that I mind bein’ here 
ance, and she’s gaun ta tak’ me tae ma ain 
mammy.’” 

And then the good old man fairly broke 
down and cried for very joy. Dr. Cameron 
had to cough loudly once or twice before he 
could get the better of a very uncomfortable 
lump in his throat, when the narrative came 
to this abrupt conclusion, nor was his voice 
quite steady when he spoke. 

“And where are they, Grierson? We 
must break it gently to our dear lady. I 
think I had better go up with you at once.” 

“Ay, that’s just what I’m wantin. I 
telt the puir body to gan’ up to the Castle 
and ask Mistress Young to let her in tae the 
kitchen fire or I comed up, and I telled her 
maist perteekler she was na’ to say a worrd 
tae ony o’ them, nor her leddyship neither, an’ 
she seed her, which is no’ very likely. She 
micht gie her a song furst, I said, for she’s a 
singin’ body, seemin’ly, puir body, and a 
maist respectable, decent body tae.” 

“Then let us waste no more time,” said 
Dr. Cameron, and together they hurried up 








the steep Castle road as fast as age, and a 
certain stiffness not unconnected with it, 


would permit. On their homeward way 
they encountered the footman, who delivered 
Lady Isabel’s message to Grierson. 

“‘ Ha’ ye seen a singin’ wumman wi’ a wee 
laddie comin’ aboot ?” was the slightly irre- 
levant answer to William’s remark that her 
ladyship wanted to see him without loss of 
time, and on the man’s answering in the 
affirmative, and volunteering the additional 


sent them round to the kitchen to have some 
tea, a deep groan broke from Grierson, fol- 
lowed by the remark, which startled William 
not a little, ‘ Losh! presairve us a’! the laird 
gane roun’ tae the kitchen til’ his tea!” 
And then, without another word, the two 
elder men hurried forward with such mar- 
vellous rapidity that the astonished footman 
came to the conclusion that they had taken a 
temporary leave of their senses ! 

On reaching the Castle Dr. Cameron went 
straight to the library, where he found Lady 
Isabel still walking restlessly to and fro. 
She sprang to meet him, with an exclama- 
tion of delight; but one glance served to 
show her that he had something on his 
mind, and, with nerves strained already to 
their utmost tension, she immediately con- 
strued the strange expression on her old 
friend’s face as presaging ill news for her. 

“Ah!” she said, laying her hand on his 
arm, “I knew it; you have come to tell me 


something. Please, Dr. Cameron, say it out 
at once. Nothing—no, nothing can hurt 
me now.” 


“My dear lady,” was the old man’s reply 
—and for a bearer of evil news his expres- 
sion was wonderfully, reverently glad— my 
dear lady, you have borne sorrow and ill 
news so well and so patiently that I think 
the good God is giving you your reward to- 
night. No,” he continued, reading incredu- 
lous surprise in her sweet eyes, “do not 
shake your head, for it is good, beautiful 
tidings, the very best, that I bring you. 
Your long-lost ” But he got no farther. 

“Hughie” was the single word that escaped 
her trembling lips, and then, like an arrow 
shot from a bow, she had, flown past Dr. 
Cameron, past Grierson, standing just within 
the room, past William, hidden behind the 
door, his curiosity by this time having com- 
pletely done away with such scruples as he 
may at other times have entertained with 
regard to eavesdropping, across the wide 
marble-paved hall, down the long stone 
passage that led to the kitchen and offices, 
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and straight into the servants’ hall, where, 


was sound asleep again on his mother’s 


by a roaring fire, with an untouched meal | breast. 


before her, sat the poor “ singin’ body,” and 


Before she slept that night Lady Isabel 


on her knee the little curly-headed lad, who | had heard all the piteous tale of Susan 


was endeavouring to wipe away the tears Stewarts life. 


While she had been un- 


that were raining down the poor worn face | dressing her boy and preparing him for his 


bent down to his. 


night’s “rest in the little white cot that had 


As Lady Isabel, her eyes gleaming and | never been moved from its old corner in the 


every trace of colour gone from cheeks and 
lips, rushed into the room, the child, with 
a low cry of “Mammy, my own mammy ! 
she said she had brought me back to you,” 
bounded to meet her, and was clasped, in 
another instant, to his mother’s heart. 


For a brief space no sound broke the | 


stillness of that moment of ecstasy, till the | 


woman by the fire rose unsteadily to her 
feet, with a wild cry of “At last, thank 
God!” then threw out her hands as though 
to save herself from falling, and sank, sense- 
less, to the ground. 

It was long before she returned to con- 
sciousness, to find herself in a comfortable bed 
in a large warm room; but before she could 
clearly remember what had happened she 
fell into a quiet, refreshing sleep—a blessed, 
healing sleep that brought rest and peace to 
the weary wanderer, and, as Dr. Maclean 
told her afterwards, in all human probability 
saved her reason, which, owing to exposure, 
privation, grief, and bodily fatigue, was 
trembling in the balance. 

Just as the clock struck twelve, and the 
old year went out, and the new year came 
in with gay clash of bells and joyful wel- 
come, Susan Lawrence-—or to speak more 
correctly, Susan Stewart, for such was her 
lawful name—opened her eyes, to find Lady 
Isabel standing by her side, one arm fondly 
encircling her recovered treasure, who, in 
a little red dressing-gown that had belonged 
to Douglas, his bonnie eyes weighed down 
with sleep and his curly locks falling in 
pretty confusion over his forehead, was 
perched beside her on the bed. 

“Ninnie!” he exclaimed, as her eyes 
slowly unclosed and a very tender light stole 
into them at the sound’ of Hugh’s childish 
treble—‘oh, Ninnie, I’m so glad you've awoke, 
for I’ve come to wish you a happy new year. 
Grierson’s been to first-foot me, only I was 
asleep, and I’ve come to first-foot you, only 
mother said I wasn’t to awake you; and, 
Ninnie, mother put me to bed herself, and 
heard me say my prayers and everything, 
and I’ve told her about Rosie, and now I 
think I'll go back to bed, mother,” and, in- 
deed, the words had hardly come tumbling 
out of the rosy mouth before little Hughie 








night nursery, the child had told her enough 
to convince her that, unquestionably, this 
woman was the mother of Rosie Lawrence, 
the little Edinburgh girl she had so vainly 
sought for, that but for her (Susan’s) self- 
devotion and courage her boy would never 
have been restored to her, and, moreover, 
that during the years he had been away (and 
it was long before he could think of that 
time without a shudder) his young life, hard 
and miserable though it was, would have 
been tenfold more unendurable but for the 
motherly tenderness and pitying love this 
woman had lavished on him. Her story 
may be told in much fewer words here than 
the poor creature herself took to pour it out 
to the gentle, sympathising woman who 
heard her. She had gone out to service at 
seventeen, both her parents being dead, and 
had found a comfortable situation as nursery- 
maid in a clergyman’s family, and it was 
there that her mistress, possessed of great 
musical talent herself, discovered that Susan’s 
fine ear and beautiful voice were gifts which 
might one day prove very useful to her ; so 
to this lady, who forthwith taught her to the 
best of her ability, she owed all her musical 
knowledge. 

While she was in this situation she met 
and fell desperately in love with Duncan 
Stewart. Despite the repeated warnings of 
her mistress and fellow-servants, who mis- 
trusted the man, in spite of his handsome 
face and insinuating manners, the infatuated 
girl persisted in accepting his attentions, and 
at nineteen became his wife, to reap in an 
incalculably short time, alas! the fruits of 
her obstinate folly, for she speedily found 
that she had married a hard, tyrannical 
bully ; his boasted “ business ” turned out to 
be a sixth-rate travelling circus, and he ex- 


pected her to accompany him on his “ pro- . 


vincial tours,” with the object of making 
herself “generally useful behind the scenes.’ 

It was revolting work to one who all her 
life long had been carefully shielded from 
every contaminating breath of evil; the foul 
language, the hideous sights, the brutal treat- 
ment of, not animals alone, but human beings 
as well, sickened her very soul, while the 
coarse food-and the rough jolting of the 
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waggons they travelled in, rendered her 
physically weak and useless. 

After little Rosie’s birth, she was forced to 
tell Duncan that she could not accompany 
him any longer. He had answered with a 
savage oath that “he wasn’t going to be 
saddled with an idle wife; she must work 
for her own bread, if his trade wasn’t good 
enough for her,” and after that she had seen 
but little of him for several years. She 
supported herself and her child as best she 
could, and was happy enough, except at the 
rare—mercifully rare—intervals when her 
husband returned to idle away a few weeks, 
and spend in every low pursuit conceivable 
what money he might have made on his last 
tour. 

One winter he had been absent longer than 
usual, when one January evening, close on 
four years ago, he had appeared unex- 
pectedly, bringing with him a little child, 
whose fair face was stained with weeping, 
and disfigured by more than one deep red 
mark, suggestive of blows dealt by a heavy 
hand. He was clad in an ill-fitting garment 
of roughest serge, and had wailed and cried 
incessantly at first for “Mammy,” “Douglas,” 
and his “pretty sailor clothes.” Duncan 
averred that the boy was a nephew of his 
own, whom he had taken out of charity, but 
that he fully intended him, baby as he was, 
to work for his own living. Susan’s motherly 
heart died within her at the cruel words and 
the harsh laugh that accompanied them ; but 
she knew too well that they were not spoken 
in jest, and from that hour her one endeavour 
was to protect the little one, as far as she was 
able, and defend him, at the risk of attract- 
ing them to herself, from the shower of 
blows and oaths which rained upon him, be- 
fore he had learned to please his brutal task- 
master in what he was teaching him. 

Poor Lady Isabel! how she sickened and 
shuddered as the tale of her darling’s misery 
unfolded itself, and Susan, noting how her 
hands would clench suddenly, as though the 
pain of hearing it were too intolerable, for- 
bore, with intuitive tact, to dwell on this 
darkest side, so far at least as her hearer was 
concerned, of the dismal picture. 

The day following his reappearance, Dun- 
can roughly told his wife that, for reasons 
which he did not vouchsafe to enter into, he 
had decided on dropping the name of Ste- 
wart, and adopting her maiden name of Law- 
rence ; he further bade her make haste and 
pack her traps, for they were all to leave 
Birmingham, where the whole of her life 
hitherto had been spent, and be off to Lon- 





don that same night. It was not till later 
that she discovered the cause of this extra- 
ordinary step to be the fear of detection and 
punishment which perpetually dogged the 
villain’s footsteps. Once settled in London, 
in a dark unwholesome room in a crowded 
quarter of the East End, poor little ‘ Jimmy” 
was taught to dance all manner of fantastic 
Highland steps, the fling, the sword-dance, 
and many another intricate measure; and 
when he was considered to have acquired 
them perfectly, Duncan would go out with 
him into the busy thronging streets, and 
make him “go through his performances,” 
while he himself played on a battered old 
violin. Duncan must often have flattered 
himself in those days, that his “ venture,” as 
he enigmatically styled the boy, had proved 
a success; for passers-by always stopped to 
watch the little lad in Highland dress, as he 
moved in graceful rhythm to the strains of 
the old fiddle, his wee arms akimbo, and _ his 
tiny feet twinkling in and out, and up and 
down, with wonderful precision and agility. 
Many a silver coin was dropped into the 
wooden plate which the child would hand 
round among the spectators now and again, 
and more than once a gold piece had found 
its way in from the well-lined pocket, maybe, 
of some gruff old gentleman with tender, 
hazy recollections of that far-distant time 
when Tom, now lying in asoldier’s grave, and 
Hal, far off on the mighty ocean, were bonnie 
little chaps like this one here, looking up at 
him with those great, pleading, wistful eyes 
of his. How sadly tired he was, poor wee 
Jimmy, after those long, long days in the 
streets ! how his little limbs did ache, till he 
got used to it all! and oh! how delicious it 
was to get back to Ninnie, who was always 
ready to pet and fondle him, and sing him to 
sleep! And meanwhile Susan herself toiled 
and moiled for her little daughter’s sake, and 
during this most wretched time of all her 
wretched married life, her one solitary happi- 
ness was the “children.” 

Then had come the autumn day, when all 
London was enveloped in a dense yellow fog, 
and Duncan had surlily informed the boy 
that, ‘‘ He wasn’t going to trouble to pipe for 
his dancing on a day when folks couldn’t see 
their hands before them.” And so, late in 
the afternoon, he had strolled out alone, 
never more to return to the dingy room they 
called “home ;” for two hours later a breath- 
less messenger arrived to summon Susan in 
all haste to St. Thomas’s Hospital, where her 
husband had been carried, and was not ex 
pected long to survive the effects of an acci- 
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dent he had met with in the street. A pass- | 


ing "bus, unseen and unheard in the fog, 


had knocked him down, and the internal in- | 


juries were so severe, that they must, the 


doctors agreed, prove fatal in a very short | 


time. Duncan had received their verdict 
calmly enough, and had asked that his wife 
might be sent for at once, as he had some- 
thing of the utmost importance to communi- 
cate to her, and in as short a time as was 
possible, Susan was kneeling by his bedside, 
holding his hand in hers, and hearing his 
dying confession. The story he gasped out 
was no shock to her; for the one concerning 
little Jimmy’s parentage, with which he had 
sought to blind her, had never deceived her 
for one moment. She had long been sure 
that the child was well-born, and his childish 
talk had only served to convince her of it, so 
it was a matter of very small surprise to her 
to find that her husband had deliberately 
stolen him from his family, decoyed him 
from the side of a careless nurse, placed him 
in safe hiding, and, to avoid suspicion, had 
pretended to give every assistance in’ his 
power toforward the search that was promptly 
set on foot. He had told her who the child 
was, entering minutely into all particulars 
concerning his parentage, and was on the 
point of dictating the full address of the 
widowed mother, having previously extracted 
a solemn promise from his wife that she 
would restore the boy at once without seek- 
ing the aid of any one, or betraying the 
shameful story to a living soul—for even 
on his death-bed detection and punishment 
had terrors for the guilty wretch—when he 
was attacked by a sudden spasm of fright- 
ful pain, there was a moment of breathless 
agony, and Duncan Stewart was summoned 
into the awful presence of the Judge of all 
men, there to give account of a wasted and 
misspent life. 

Might God forgive her, cried poor Susan, 
but she could not mourn him. His death 
was a release, nothing could alter that ter- 
rible fact. Nevertheless, she returned home 
with a tumult of conflicting emotions, and 
sore perplexity lying heavy at her heart. How 
should she now proceed as to the restoration 


of little Jimmy to his family? She had | 


always been very much kept in the dark by 
Duncan as to the whereabouts of his child- 
hood’s home, and after the advent of the 
child all allusion to his native land had been 


forbidden. Bound by the promise she had | 


made, that the dying revelation she had heard 
should be kept a secret from all save the 
parties immediately concerned, she finally 


determined herself to proceed straightway to 
| Scotland and to leave no stone unturned for 

the discovery of the McGregors of ——, 
| where, alas! she knew not. 

To her unenlightened mind (if the poor 
soul had ever known much geography, she 
| had long since forgotten it), the Highlands 
| of Scotland presented no such very wide 
| field of search ; besides, the McGregors were 

people of note, Duncan had said, and then 
too she remembered, as by a happy inspira- 
| tion, the address of one of his brothers in 
Glasgow, and once she saw him her difficul- 
ties would be at an end. So, little guessing 
the extent of her undertaking, she sold her 
| few effects, and set out on the long weary 
| journey to Edinburgh, which has been de- 
| scribed elsewhere. The troubles which over- 
took the poor soul on her arrival there have 
also been dwelt upon, nor have I space for 
many a graphic detail which she gave Lady 
Isabel concerning that stage of her sufferings, 
but will pass on to tell briefly how hopelessly 
| she had failed to find her brother-in-law in 
Glasgow (which was not surprising, consider- 
ing that the man had emigrated in the pre- 
ceding year), how she had been assured that 
McGregors abounded in Ross-shire, whither, 
accordingly, she had made her painful way, 
only to be met on every hand by cruel dis- 
appcintment and rebufis. How, after three 
months or more of wandering in the northern 
counties, she had, in utter desperation, turned 
her footsteps southward again, with no very 
definite idea as to what she should do now, 
or in what direction next pursue her inquiries. 
How, finally, she had resolved to try and get 
to Aberdeen, and throw herself for help on 
the mercy of Mr. Ramsay’s mother, to whom, 
it may be remembered, she had promised to 
apply in case of need. By this time her 
bodily strength was fast failing her, because 
she stinted herself both in food and rai- 
ment that the child should not suffer more 
|than could be helped, and every penny she 
could earn, or beg, was spent on him; to 
add to her misery, a fierce bleak winter was 
fast setting in, and, once her travels afoot 
put an end to, where would she be ? 

On second thoughts she made up her mind 
to write to Mrs. Ramsay as her son had im- 
plored her to do, and the remembrance of his 
excessive kindness emboldened her to take 
this step. On that eventful 31st of December, 
she had arrived, spent, footsore, and well- 
nigh exhausted, at Strathcairn, a small coun- 
try town, five miles from the village and 
castle of Drumcairnie, and there, in the little 
village inn, even while laboriously engaged 
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in writing her appeal to Mrs. Ramsay, she 
had overheard casual mention made of the 
McGregors, and, as a forlorn hope, had 
timidly made further inquiries concerning the 
family at Drumcairnie Castle. Then a wild 
longing seized her to get to this place and 
make one last despairing effort to attain her 
goal. Hope again lent wings to her leaden 
feet and aching limbs, and the five miles 
seemed as nothing to her, for the minute 
particulars of the McGregor’s family history 
that she had obtained from the Strathcairn 
gossips, tallied exactly with those she already 
had from her husband, and so she pushed 
bravely on, praying as she went for strength to 
carry her just as far as the old Castle up the 
valley yonder, standing out on the bare hill- 
side like a stern grim sentinel against the clear 
wintry sky, and that there she had found her 
heart’s desire is already known to my readers. 

“ And now,” concluded our poor Susan, 
when her narrative was done, “now I can 
die happy, knowing him safe, and I pray 
God will take me home to my little one who 
is waiting for me; for, oh! lady, you have 
never known what it feels like to have to go 
out into the world again as friendless and 
forlorn as Iam.” But Lady Isabel, at that, 
had cast her arms about Susan’s neck and 
cried, No, no, never friendless any more so 
long as she and Hughie lived ; she must not 
die, she must live and let her try to prove 
the deep, unspeakable gratitude that she 
could never put into empty words. Then, 
with her arms still round her, Lady Isabel 
had gone on to relate the story of Douglas’s 
dying request and her subsequent search ; 
and thus, with their tears falling thick and 
fast, and their mother-hearts too full for 
speech, there was riveted an indissoluble 
bond of sympathy between these two women, 
and I think that when one of them knelt, 
that glad New Year’s morning, to pour out 
her fervent thanksgivings at the foot of the 
Heavenly Throne, there went up with them 
a very earnest and very humble petition that 
she too might be counted worthy to obtain 
that high place in the kingdom of God which 
would surely be awarded to brave, faithful 
Susan Stewart, inasmuch as, like the widow 
of old, “she had done what she could,” and, 
having done it unto one of the least of His 
brethren, had “done it unto Him.” 

* * % * * 

All this occurred some few years ago now, 
and of the different actors who played their 
parts in the scenes recorded— 





** Some are married, some are dead, 
Some are scattered wide and fled.” 

When Lady Isabel, a few weeks after 
Hughie’s return home, received an ecstatic 
letter from Nettie Forbes announcing her 
engagement to Kenneth Ramsay, she 
evinced very little surprise and a very great 
deal of pleasure. The young couple were 
married in the following spring and sailed 
very soon after for, I am not prepared to say 
exactly what remote corner of the globe, 
where the young missionary had heard of a 
likely opening for the work he had so much 
at heart. Before the year, which opened so 
memorably at Drumeairnie, had run its 
course, Dr. Cameron succumbed to a rather 
sudden illness. Death had no terrors for the 
faithful old servant, he was “wearying to be 
home,” and he went down into the dark 
valley as peacefully and as calmly as he had 
lived. Many friends, in every rank of life, 
still mourn his irreparable loss, but none so 
deeply perhaps as Grierson, who is getting 
very frail now, “gey far through,” he says 
himself, and he talks of retiring from ser- 
vice soon, and settling in a little house 
“doon the toon.” Life spent farther from 
the shadow of the Castle would scarce be 
worth living to the good old man, who 
has never ceased to lament that the young 
laird, on the day of his return home, 
*‘Suld hae been sent roon’ til his tea in the 
kitchen.” 

Lady Isabel, calmly and contentedly happy, 
lives on at Drumcairnie with her boy, who is 
fast out-growing his delicacy, and promises 
to be a fine specimen of a man yet. 

And what of Susan? Thanks to Lady 
Isabel, she was enabled to spend two years 
in hard study in the best Italian schools for 
music, and, at the end of that time, was pro- 
nounced competent to enter the arena of 
professional life. Following the advice of 
her friends, she determined to go out to 
Australia, where, under the influential patron- 
age of John McGregor and his kindly wife, 
she bids fair to become the most popular 
singer that ever took the public of Sydney 
by storm; and Lady Isabel often smiles sadly 
to herself as she reads the laudatory news- 
paper reports that reach her from time to 
time, for she gathers from these that no one 
has heard “Madame Lorenzo” (such is 
Susan’s professional cognomen) at her best 
who has not heard her marvellous rendering 
of a “simple but highly effective song,” 
called “ The Children’s Home.” 
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PARABLES. 


F{ARTE sings her parables of loss and gain 
In boldest Spe ech, 

Yet heights sublime which spirits shall attain 
She cannot reach. 

Aérial whispers float o'er land and sea, 

“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Her royal purples and her crowns of gold, 
Her white attire, 

The sceptred lilies which her summers hold, 
With flames afire,— 

All fail to show the glory we shall see,— 

** It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Who from unsightly bulb or slender root 
Could guess aright 

The glory of the flower, the fern, the fruit, 
In summer’s height ? 

Through tremulous shadows voices call to me, 

“ Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Triumphant quesses from the seer and sage 
Through shadows dart, 
And tender meanings on the poet’s page 
Console the heart. 
O songs prophetic / though so sweet are ye, 
Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
CLARA THWAITES. 
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DAVID’S EARLY LIFE. 


Chapters for Doung Men. 
By J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 
IV.—GROWING ENMITY OF THE KING. 


| this paper I propose to trace the de-| invader had been chased right down tne dale, 
velopment of Saul’s hostility to David. | home to the very gates of his coast-towns. 


The successive stages through which evil pas- 
sion was suffered to attain the mastery over his 
distempered mind are indicated with sufficient 
distinctness in the narrative of First Samuel. 
Starting from the single combat with 
Goliath and closing on the night when 
David fied from his home in Gibeah to seek 
refuge in Samuel’s college, the period extends 
certainly over several years; but we are 
without any marks of time which would 
enable us to fix its duration with greater 
precision. 

His victory over the giant could not fail 
to be a turning-point in the career of David. 
It made him, at a very early age, a popular 
hero. Many who did not know as much as 
Samuel knew of the divine purpose, must 
have augured a noble future for one who in 
his modest youth could display a devotion 
and a valour worthy of the best names in 
Hebrew story. When the tidings ran from 
lip to lip, it is certain that many a pious 
heart in Israel blessed God that, at a dark 
hour when the sacred war was languishing 
through the strange paralysis which had come 
over Saul, He had raised up for His people 
a new “horn of salvation.” Of such gene- 
rous souls, the prince apparent made him- 
self the mouthpiece. Frank and soldierly, 
his heart leapt to greet in young David such 
a man as he himself had been years before 
when he scaled the cliffs at Michmash. His 
quiet piety recognised a kindred soul in the 
lad who had dared to trust Jehovah against 
such odds. Without misgiving Jonathan 
took the youthful champion to his bosom as 
a comrade and a brother. Nor did the least 
distrust enter just at first even into the mind 
of Saul. The king appointed David on the 
spot to a post of command. Then, if he had 
not done it before, he attached him per- 
manently to his body-guard. It could not 
be long, however, ere a suspicion awoke in 
the king’s breast that this youth might turn 
out to be that supplanter on the throne with 
whom the prophet had threatened his line. 
As our narrative runs, the moment is clearly 
defined.* The brief raid was over. The 


* But if the be omitted which are wanting in the 
ae then 1 Samuel xviii: 6 may be supposed (as Dr. 
Geikie does) to belong to a period somewhat later. 





The abandoned camp where the fight of the 
champions occurred had been looted by the 
conquerors on their return march. Then it 
was that, as Saul leisurely pursued his way 
back to Gibeah, village after village—Bethle- 
hem, no doubt, among them—poured out 
its troop of girls (as the fashion of the time 
was) to salute and eulogise their deliverers. 
It ought to have been nothing to a generous 
captain, used to military honours, if the name 
of the young hero of the day was coupled 
with his own. Even when the chanting 
maidens who led the procession with timbrel 
and dance seemed in their girlish enthusiasm 
to heap superior praises on the champion 
who slew the giant, did it become a grizzled 
captain, grown grey in successful war, to 
grudge the lad the tribute of a song? But 
Saul was not now a generous, or even a dis- 
passionate, man. Disappointment at the fail- 
ure of his early hopes and moody resentment 
against God who had rejected him, had 
soured a nature originally magnanimous 
enough. That unfortunate refrain in the 
ode of victory struck on an uneasy appre- 
hension. It first awoke the secret sus- 
picion :—Can this new hero be the predicted 
rival, the upstart “neighbour of thine” who 
is to be “ better than thou,” who is to be a 
“man after Jehovah’s heart” and the king 
that shall be ? 

This was precisely the sort of suspicion to. 
fall like a drop of vitriol upon the king’s 
mood and to work there like poison. Ac- 
cording to our Hebrew text, he was seized 
the very next day after he reached home 
with one of those fits to which he had 
become subject ; a circumstance not in the 
least unlikely after the agitating events he 
had recently lived through. When the 
harper of Bethlehem essayed his art as at 
other times, who can be surprised if the 
music ceased to charm, since now the sight 
of the minstrel was more apt to irritate than 
to soothe his lord? Twice over the mad 
king is reported, even thus early in the story, 
to have made a threatening gesture with his 
weapon. This incident is omitted by the 
Greek translators ; nor does it find a place 
in Josephus who followed’ them. But if it 
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occurred, it was not likely to attract much 
attention, for it was sure to be set down to 
frenzy ; and on his recovery from that. ill- 
turn, the king himself took measures which 
rendered the occurrence of any similar scene 
highly improbable. He discharged David 
from attendance upon the royal person, and 
in reward for his victory assigned to him 
instead a military appointment of some 
consequence. David was made captain over 
one of the tribal divisions, technically termed 
a “thousand ;” a rank which might answer 
somewhat to a colonelcy with us. 

The reason which the sacred historian 
assigns for this step is that, at the back of 
his first suspicion, there had comé to the 
king a hidden dread of David. It is a feeling 
which one can well understand. Men fear 
what they apprehend, because it is an un- 
known danger, the precise extent of which 
they cannot yet measure. Bad men more- 
over usually shrink with a sort of timid 
instinct from the fearless port of one in whom 
they recognise a superior moral nature, and 
whom for that reason they cannot help dis- 
liking. Supposing Saul’s suspicion respect- 
ing David to be well founded, he surely had 
good reason to feel alarmed at the young 
man’s popularity. If it were groundless, 
why, still he was better away, since the 
sight of his open eye and the ring of his 
musical voice could only bring back to 
the royal mind that nameless nervous dread 
which as yet had been breathed in no living 
ear. 

Had Saul been wise, he would have choked 
down at this point the guilty passion which 
had been begotten in his heart, and tried to 
strangle it before it gave birth to a guiltier. 
Such evil is always best dealt with promptly. 
No one can hinder the starting within him 
of a bad thought. It comes like an inspira- 
tion; and for aught we know, it is one. 
What we are really to blame for is giving 
it house-room and encouragement, instead of 
at once turning it out of doors. To harbour 
a thought of envy or ill-will, to brood over 
such circumstances as foster the feeling, to 
keep revolving the painful subject until it 
gathers to itself the currents of inward life 
and has set in a flame passions more malignant 
and overpowering even than itself :—this is 
the path of a criminal. Indulged after such 
a fatal fashion, it is the habit of one evil 
feeling to give rise to another. Suspicion in 
the mind of the Hebrew king bred an uneasy 
fear. Fear gave rise to dislike. By-and-by 
dislike was to grow darker from day to day 
till it became hatred and rage, urging the 





man to treacherous violence. 
alas, is this downward progress ! 

Moreover, it is the Nemesis of a bad man 
that the very shifts to which he has recourse 
in order to gratify his passions, usually end by 
inflaming them yet more. The post of con- 
sequence to which Saul had removed David 
afforded an opportunity to the youth for 
displaying prudence and capacity beyond his 
years. As his reputation for skill as well as 
for valour grew, so did Saul’s apprehensions 
of the upstart’s possible rivalry grow in a 
like proportion. It was the young man’s 
popularity which had first made the king 
dislike him. He could not but observe that 
this popularity was growing. It was his 
own patronage which had helped it to grow ; 
but he hated him for it all the more on that 
account. How long matters went on in this 
manner we do not know; David “ behaving 
himself so wisely in all his ways” that “all 
Israel and Judah loved him as he went out 
and came in before them.” But it ended in 
the formation on the part of the king of a 
distinct, though, at first, unacknowledged, 
desire to see this career cut short which 
threatened to eclipse his own. A new 
monarchy erected for military reasons must 
live by military successes. It can ill brook 
close to the throne a captain more capable 
and more trusted by the soldiers than the 
king himself. 

When Saul had reached the point of 
secretly considering how to rid himself of 
David, the first suggestion which presented 
itself was a cunning scheme for effecting this 
indirectly. In the longer text of the Goliath 
incident, the hand of one of the princesses 
is reported to have been promised to any 
successful champion who should volunteer to 
enter the lists with the giant. Such an offer 
had no share in inducing David to fight; 
and he seems neither to have expected nor 
claimed its fulfilment. But that such a 
promise had been made explains why Saul 
ever contemplated making a son-in-law of 
the man he most dreaded. Deliberately to 
renew the proposal may well appear a foolish 
policy; but hatred is a blind counsellor. 
Two daughters had been born to Saul, both 
of whom were still unmarried ; and the king 
seems to have offered first the hand of the 
elder. The offer was accompanied with no 
other condition than an honourable obligation 
on the future son-in-law to distinguish him- 
self in the guerilla warfare with Philistia— 
a contest which sometimes languished, but 
rarely slumbered. The king’s secret hope 


How easy, 


was that in one of these border skirmishes 
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the adventurous young leader would be 
captured or killed. Why this alliance was 
never carried out is uncertain: whether 
David’s reluctance hindered it or the 
maiden’s pride; whether the fickle father 
changed his mind on the suit of a wealthy 
sheik from the other side of Jordan, or dis- 
covered in time the partiality his younger 
girl had secretly conceived for the handsome 
Bethlehemite. In any case, Saul modified 
his proposal without really changing his 
crafty scheme. Michal was in love with 
David. There is reason to think David 
returned her attachment. When this was 
discovered, it decided the king, instead of 
offering his second daughter in marriage as 
he had done the first, to tempt her lover to 
make suit for the lady’s hand. Some of the 
king’s creatures about the court were put up 
to incite David to venture on this proposal. 
Already, however, the youth had developed 
a large share of that shrewd caution, spring- 
ing out of insight into character, which is 
indeed characteristic of his race, but which 
is not often combined with a nature so 
generous and susceptible as his. On this 
occasion he avoided the snare, alleging as an 
excuse that he was too poor a man to afford 
a suitable price for the hand of a king’s 
daughter.* But this excuse opened to Saul 
the very chance he was seeking. Clever as 
he was, David seemed to have fallen into 
his toils. What money payment could equal 
a signal success against the enemies of Israel ? 
Let valour achieve the reward of beauty. 
Let him win his bride as a hero should by 
adventurous daring. Saul well knew that 
the romantic condition was one David could 
not possibly decline. Allegiance, patriotism, 
love and honour, all combined to impose it 
on him. But how low had Saul sunk, when 
he could make his own girl’s affection the 
bait to lure a gallant soldier, as he hoped, to 
a bloody grave; masking hatred beneath a 
show of parental kindness ! 

If one would read aright the lesson to be 
learnt from such lamentable degeneracy of 
character, it must be borne in mind how 
Saul had begun by setting his own will in 
antagonism against God’s. Pride came first, 
and self-willed revolt against the conditions 
under which he held his crown from Jehovah. 
Next followed his refusal to accept the doom 
which made the crown pass from his line. 
Fighting thus against the Almighty, he came 
in the end to fight also against the blameless 


* If it had been Adriel’s superior wealth which induced 
Saul to bestow on_him the hand of Merab, instead of on 


| man whom he suspected to be preferred 
| before him. David was but an instrument 
|in the hand of Providence. But because 
the king hated God, he hated the instrument 
of God’s will. So prolific is rebellion against 
Heaven! To what a brood of vices it gives 
birth! It turns the soul into a viper’s nest ; 
stinging the tortured sinner into the meanest 
of stratagems to gain the foulest of ends! 

The issue of this clumsy and abominable 
plot turned out as it deserved todo. From 
the condition imposed, the reader gains a 
glimpse not quite pleasant into the coarse- 
ness as well as barbarity of the age, and the 
shocking style in which Eastern warfare has 
usually been conducted. But the ghastly 
evidence was forthcoming, and the rising 
guerilla leader, having fairly won his princess, 
stood thenceforward on the steps of the 
throne. What had Saul made by his man- 
ceuvres? It was a favourite thought with 
David that an all-wise Providence catches 
wicked men in their own traps.* So it had 
turned out. The very measures by which 
the king had sought to rid himself of a pos- 
sible rival had elevated that rival into pro- 
minence, and brought him by many degrees 
nearer to the crown on which he was sup- 
posed to cherish ambitious designs. Had 
David been in reality desirous of supplanting 
his patron, he could have asked for nothing 
better than to become the king’s son-in-law, 
with only his friend Jonathan between him- 
self and the succession. 

It was inevitable that this ill-success of 
his scheme should irritate Saul exceedingly. 
His baffled enmity rose in fact to a high 
pitch of rage, all the rather because he could 
not help discerning in the steady rise of the 
man he feared a proof of favour from Israel’s 
invisible Sovereign : “he saw and knew that 
Jehovah was with David.” Month by month 
it grew more probable, next to certain, that 
the king’s first suspicion was a correct one ; 
that this fortunate upstart, this general 
favourite, must be the very man whom 
Samuel had selected to displace his family 
upon the throne. It was under such a con- 
viction that for the first time Saul so far 
forgot himself asto let fall bitter and 
threatening expressions against his new rela- 
tive. Up to this point he had been able to 
keep his malice pent up within his own 
bosom. Now he dropped in the hearing of 
Prince Jonathan and the innermost circle of 
courtiers words which were a distinct incen- 
tive to assassination. Itis probable that the 


* See, for example, Psalm y. 10; vii. 14—17; ix. 15—16, and 





David (1 Samuel xviii. 19), this reply must have carried a 
sting with it. 


elsewhere. 
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king reckoned upon his son and heir sharing | 
to a certain extent in his own jealousy. A | 
singularly close attachment had always ex- 
isted betwixt father and son. The father 
on his side was proud of the high qualities 
of the prince and of his military fame ; so 
proud of him that it was for his sake, to 
secure for him the reversion of the kingdom, 
he was now prepared to steep his hands in 
innocent blood. Jonathan, on the other 
hand, had all along shown himself tolerant 


of his father’s faults, and was still so loyal to | 


his filial duty that nothing, not even his love 
for David, was ever to draw him from the 
side of his unhappy parent till the day when, 
fighting side by side, they fell, united even 
in death. It was natural enough perhaps 
for the king, infatuated with his own fixed 
ideas, to anticipate that Jonathan would 
both understand and second his desire to be 
rid of David. In spite, however, of their 
unusual affection for each other, Jonathan 
and his father were as unlike as any two | 
men could be. Saul can have read very little | 
of his son’s character. He cannot have known 
his manliness, which was sure to scorn any 
attempt to compass by base means a rival's 
death, or his loyalty to a sworn friend, or 


his devotion to Jehovah which taught him | 


to acquiesce even when it pleased God to 
take from him a crown and give it to anothe1 
Nothing of all this nobility and piety of 
nature can the king have been capable of 
appreciating, or he never could have tempted 
his son to the secret murder of David. For 
a time Jonathan succeeded by his pleadings 
in diverting his father’s purpose and patch- | 
ing up a temporary reconciliation in the 
royal family. Those pleadings have been 
preserved to us, and they convey a charming 
impression of the purity and simple noble- 
ness which marked that fair soul, set as 
though he were a foil, designed by his white- 
ness to cast into deeper shade the dark and 
darkening features of the king.* 

In the eyes of Jonathan, as in the eyes no 
doubt of devout Israelites generally, his 
friend David was a chosen instrument raised 
up by Jehovah to work deliverance for His 
people. Whether anointed by Samuel or not, 
such a man was too sacred to be assaulted, 
even were he less modest or lovable than he 
Was : a man in whom, as in the heroes of the 
olden time, one ought to recognise the Divine 
hand working salvation, and rejoice with a 
reverent and pious joy. Surely this was a 
rare pitch of unselfish patriotic devotion to 
be reached by a disinherited heir-apparent ! 

* 1 Samuel xix. 4, 5. 


- | intercourse with his bosom friend. 
} 


| It surrounds the prince’s name with a very 

pure halo, and the contrast which he offers 
|to his father serves to remind us how far 
asunder men may travel from one another, 
even as heaven from hell, according as they 
yield up the guidance of their hearts to the 
good or to the evil spirit. On both hands 
are all men at all times solicited—we no less 
than these Hebrews, the king and the prince. 
Are not such tales told us for “ensamples,” 
that by them we may take warning to resist 
the devil in his first approaches, but to cherish 

as the true life of our soul each sweet and 
| sacred influence from the Holy Spirit ? 

There followed upon this occurrence 
another interval of apparent cordiality. The 
| king’s moody and variable condition of 
| mind renders it quite conceivable that at 

times he may have displayed a good deal of 

affection for his early favourite, for even till 
| the last this tenderer feeling survived under- 
| neath his jealous fits. For the time, there- 
fore, he seemed to have laid aside his sus- 
picion. 

David settled with his bride in a suitable 
dwelling lower down the hill of Gibeah than 
the king’s house, and resumed his attend- 
ance at court. It was for him a pleasant 
little interval of domestic felicity, the enjoy- 
|ment of which was enhanced by cloudless 
Save the 

foreign intriguers whom Saul’s policy had 
| brought into places of trust, or those cour- 
| tiers who saw with chagrin the royal favour 


| restored to one who had outstripped them in 
the race of ambition, there were probably 
few in Israel who did not love and praise 
| this pair of brothers. In their intimacy men 
| read a happy promise for days to come. 

All at once the storm broke forth afresh 
through this deceitful calm. It happened in 
this wise: the war which had paused for a 
while burst into activity again. David as 
usual assumed the command of the troops in 
the field, for, with unaccountable remissness, 
the old monarch no longer led his levies in 
person or even sent Jonathan in his room, 
but left the conduct of the war to the man 
he most disliked and dreaded. On the pre- 
sent occasion the land was saved by one 
great battle, more decisive than usual, in 
which, t through the help of God, David 
utterly rout ed the Philis stines, and inflicted 
on them a severe loss. The return of the 
army in triumph possibly contributed to 
bring on one of Saul’s bad turns. At any 
rate, it appears that David had resumed his 
old habit of ha arping at such times to dispel 
the king’s gloom, for while the two, on a 
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certain fatal day, were sitting thus together, 
the old frenzy came back like an uncon- 
trollable impulse upon the king. Suddenly, 
by the hurried gesture of a maniac, he 
launched his javelin at his son-in-law, with 
such violence that it stuck in the partition 
wall and hung there quivering. 

This incident drew after it more serious 
consequences than at first appeared likely. 
When David reached his own house he pro- 
bably set it down for nothing worse than 
another outbreak of the king’s distemper, 


for which the unhappy man could scarcely | 
| face a full disclosure of his sovereign’s hos- 


be held responsible. As evening came on, 


however, circumstances occurred which lent | 


a graver complexion to the affair, and con- 


vinced his wife at least that her father must | 
| royal father-in-law. 


be deliberately bent on mischief. Possibly 
Michal, like Jonathan, may have been privy 
to what both of them would be likely to 
conceal from David—that horrid proposal to 
assassinate her husband, from which the 
king had been with difficulty turned aside. 
At all events, when she observed how the 
outer gate of her house was watched after 
dark by a detachment of the body-guard, 
and saw well-known enemies of her husband 
prowling stealthily about the lanes of Gibeah, 
she became convinced that at last his posi- 
tion was a critical one. It took all her wifely 
urgency to persuade the hero to flee, for he 
was bold in his integrity, and all her woman’s 
wit to cloak his flight, for the premises were 
beset with enemies. It was an anxious and 
memorable night. Under cover of darkness 
this devoted princess took a tender farewell 
of her husband, whom she was never again 
to meet till the vicissitudes of some fourteen 
trying years had aged and altered them both. 
Then from a window at the back she let him 
down, as Saul was long after to escape from 
Damascus, or the spies had long before 
escaped from Jericho. Next she dressed up 
an image in his bed to deceive the officers 
who came next morning to search the house. 
By the time they returned on a second visit 
with instant orders to fetch him to the king, 
sick or well, her trick had answered its end, 
and David lay safe for the moment under 
Samuel’s protection at Ramah. 

Now at length the conviction must have 
forced itself on David’s own reluctant mind 
that the captain whom he served, the father- 
in-law whom he loved, the sovereign to 
whom was due his respectful loyalty, was 
bent on shedding his blood. How this dis- 
covery affected him there is nothing in the 
narrative to tell. If the date long ago pre- 


fixed by some editor of the Psalter to the 











Fifty-ninth Psalm could be implicitly trusted, 
we should possess in that poem not only the 
earliest fragment of David's verse of which 
we can feel at all certain, but also a most 
suggestive record of his feelings on that 
night of fear when his life was saved by the 
ingenuity of his wife. Modern criticism has 
thrown considerable doubt upon the correct- 
ness of this inscription. It has not, however, 
overthrown it, in my opinion, and I believe 
we shall not err very far if we still venture 
to read the psalm as reflecting the inner life 
of the youthful hero when he had first to 


tility and of his own danger. On this 
assumption it must be a satisfaction to find 
no trace of personal bitterness against his 
Neither then, on the 
first discovery of Saul’s enmity, nor indeed 
during the long persecution which was to 
follow, does he seem to have given way to a 
feeling of revenge against Saul himself. On 
the contrary, he made for the king such 
excuses as were possible. Enemies he knew 
he had at court, and these he assumed had 
poisoned the king’s mind. They had told 
lies against him; they had instigated the 
king by their envenomed tale-bearing. 

Nor can we be at any loss to account for 
the hostility of a party, which had more than 
one reason for disliking the popular Bethle- 
hemite. Some of them must have found 
their personal chances of promotion damaged 
by his rapid rise. Successful merit never 
wants detractors. Others belonged to the 
old party in the State which felt no sym- 
pathy with the Samuel reformation or the 
revived religious life of the people, and cared 
little for Jehovah or the sacred destiny to 
which Israel had been called. These could 
regard with no favour a man who, more than 
any one else, represented the new generation 
that had been moulded by the reforming 
prophet. Along with such Hebrews, who in 
heart were half heathen, must be numbered 
a few men who were heathen also by race. 
In his later years Saul was fond of attracting 
to his service uncircumcised foreigners. Of 
one of these we read who was an Edomite ; 
of another who was a Hittite. It is one of 
the indications which suggest how feeble 
was the king’s own adherence to Jehovah- 
worship. These various parties feared and 
detested David simply because he represented 
the cause of Samuel and of the revival—in 
one word, the cause of Jehovah. They con- 
stitute the “ workers of iniquity ” denounced 
by him in his poems, traitors to the cause of 
Israel, who, if they had their way, would 
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reduce Israel spiritually to the level of 
surrounding heathenism, extinguishing the 
name and the law of Jehovah. 

Now, if the psalm alluded to belongs to | 
this date, it was these men whom David 
charged with “weaving a plot” against his 
life. They had worked on the poor king’s 
frenzy, and on that night of alarm, think- 
ing they had their victim in a trap, they 
went “ howling” about the streets like city 
dogs, “belching out” imprecations, in the | 
hope at sunrise to gratify their thirst for his 
blood. In the teeth of a peril so grave, two 
considerations sustained the young man’s 
courage. The one was that he was innocent. | 
“ Not for my transgression,” he cries out in | 
this earliest psalm ; “not for any sin of mine, 
O Jehovah!” The same appeal of hunted 
innocence to a righteous judge will be found 
to characterize all his utterances for the next 
four or five years of his life. Can God rule 
over Israel in very deed if He cannot deliver 
guiltless blood ? Add to this, in the second 
place, that David knew himself to be set for 
the defence of Jehovah’s cause. Why had 
he been taken from the sheepfold, anointed 
at Bethlehem, rescued from the giant at 
Elah, crowned with victory in repeated en- | 
gagements, elevated already to the royal 
house? Why but because Jehovah had | 
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made choice of him, and meant to make use 
of him for His own high designs? Because 


|in the life and death struggle which Israel 


had to war against heathendom for the faith 
of Abraham, and the law of Moses, and the 
God of their fathers, a place and a destiny 
had been reserved for him. It was the con- 
sciousness of a Divine call lying on his 
bright young soul which made him brave 
and told him he must live—live in spite of 
plots, and lies, and prowling adversaries ; 
live to make all men see that not Saul but 
Jehovah was the true King over Israel! 
Therefore could he pray with a good con- 
science : 
“ Awake, O Jehovah, God of Hosts and God of Israel! 

Rouse Thee to visit all the nations! .... 

Make them to reel by Thy strength, 

And cut them down, O Lord, our shield! ”’ 
Therefore could he anticipate that the 
knavery of his foes would be confounded 
when, after passing the night on the watch 
for him, they should miss their expectation 
in the morning :— 

“ But as for me I will sing in Thy strength— 
Yea, I will shout aloud in the morning of Thy loving kind- 
ness, 
For Thou hast been a high tower for me, 
And a refuge when I was in distress. 
O my strength, unto Thee let me sing, 


For God is my high tower, 
The God of my loving kindness! ” * 


* Perowne’s yersion of Psalm lix. 





FARMERS AND WILD BIRDS. 
By THEODORE WOOD. 


| ce several years past we have heard a 
good deal of the various misfortunes to 


which farmers in this country are liable. Late | 


frosts, long-continued drought, excess of 
rain, absence of sunshine, superabundance of 
blight and other insect pests; all these result 
in bad harvests. Bad harvests, if they re- 
peatedly occur, mean ruin to the farmers, 
and ruin to the farmers means ruin to the 
agricultural prosperity of England, and, 
through that prosperity, in greater or less 
degree, to our very position as a nation. 
Surely, then, our first duty should be to dis- 
cover the extent of the evils which we must 
combat, and our second to learn the most 
successful methods by which the battle may 
be carried on. 

Now it is evident enough that we cannot 
control the weather. Heat and cold, sun- 
shine and rain, are beyond our jurisdiction, 
and no effort of ours will serve to obtain for 
us more of one or less of another. But, if we 





come to look into the matter, we find that 
at least one-half—to speak without exagger- 
ation—of the losses which farmers suffer, 
taking one year with another, is due, not to 
unfavourable weather at all, but to the agency 
of insects. Blight, perhaps (or green fly), ap- 
pears in overwhelming numbers, and corn, 
hops, beans, cabbages, vegetables of almost 
every kind, in fact, are in great part de- 
stroyed; or the turnip-fly swarms in our 
fields, and strips the plants of every green 
leaf ; or wire-worms are present in multitudes 
beneath the ground, and roots of every kind 
are so injured by their jaws that the crops 
are wholly ruined. And the result is that 
capital and labour are wasted, the land is 
exhausted without yielding a due return, 
labourers are thrown out of employment, and 
scores upon scores of families find themselves 
obliged to choose between starvation and the 
workhouse. 

It may seem strange, but it is none the 
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The bird, safe among statistics. 


less true, to say that such losses are due, not | the roots; so the farmer shoots these owls as 
to Nature, but to the farmers’ own folly, both | well. 
in the past and in the present. Had they but| Every adult goatsucker kills many thou- 
left Nature to carry out her own arrange-!| sands of cockchafers and other mischievous 
ments, these hosts of blightand turnip flies and | insects in the course of every summer, and 
wire-worms could seldom or never appear, | feeds entirely upon living prey; but he thinks 
for every living being has its appointed foes, | that it sucks the milk from the cattle, a 
which have power to keep its numbers within | thing which it cannot do, and the farmer 
due limits, and so to prevent it from over-| shoots the goatsucker. 
running the world. And all these destruc-| The sparrow eats corn and fruit at certain 
tive insects are literally swrrownded with foes, | times of the year, and so the farmer shoots 
which in killing them are also working for| the sparrow. But for about nine months 
us, and helping us to till the ground, and to} out of the twelve, and particularly in the 
cause it to yield its increase. breeding-season, the sparrow lives largely 
Now a farmer’s best policy is obviously to | upon grubs, of which each bird kills upon an 
encourage these foes, so that his loss from | average some fifty thousand in the course 
insect agency may be as small as _ possible. of the year. These fifty thousand grubs, if 
He should help them to help himself, in fact, | left alive, would have eaten at least fifty 
and surely, what with their exertions and | times as much of his produce as the sparrow 
what with his own, he ought to make head- | takes for himself ; but the farmer does not 
way against the pests which almost annually | think of that, and he shoots the sparrow. 


eause to him such terrible losses. The magpie and the jay are apt to feast 
Let us see of what his encouragement con-| now and again upon a partridge’s egg, or 
sists. | perhaps upon a young pheasant, and so a 


The kestrel lives almost entirely upon | zealous gamekeeper, who of course has no 
mice. Mice feed upon grain, and every | regard for crops, and cares only for game, 
farmer knows but too well what mischief | shoots them whenever he can find an oppor- 
they cause in his granaries ; so the farmer | tunity, though these birds destroy myriads of 
shoots the kestrel. ' mice, cockchafer grubs, and other equally mis- 

The barn owl also lives almost wholly | chievous creatures, and so repay the furmer 
upon mice; so the farmer shoots the barn | fifty or a hundred fold for the trifling losses 
owl. | which they cause to the gamekeeper ; but 

The long-eared owl and the short-eared | still even the farmer shoots the magpie and 
owl feed upon cockchafers as well as mice. | the jay. 

Cockchafers eat the leaves of our crops, and And this is the manner in which the farmer 
their grubs, more mischievous still, devour | “encourages ” his friends. He actually kills 


| 
| 
| 
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the creatures which are working in his ser- 
vice, and then complains of the losses which 
he suffers from the ravages of the insects 
which those very creatures would have kept 
in check, had he but allowed them to do so. 
Supposing that the shopkeepers were to shoot 
our police because the rate-payers were taxed 
to keep them up, crime would instantly 
increase to a terrible extent; but should we 
have any one but ourselves to blame? Now 
the kestrel, and the owl, and the sparrow, 
and their fellow-workers, are the police of 
nature, and the farmer shoots them; and 
then he complains that insect criminals over- 
run his fields. 

What if the rook or the sparrow should 
tax him of a little of his corn at seed- 
time or at harvest ? 
than losing half his crops, or more, by the 
attacks of insects. What if the blackbird or 
the greenfinch should now and again deprive 
the orchard of a little fruit? Surely a small 
loss is better than a great one, and we may 
feel assured that the insects which these 
birds devour at other periods of the ‘year 







other hand, the small birds have been perse- 
cuted also, and so we have done on a large 
scale what nature would have performed on 
a small one. Do we not read of “sparrow 
clubs,” and of prizes offered to those who 
could produce the greatest number of slain ? 


Have not thousands upon thousands of tits 
xV—29 


Surely that is better | 


would have caused far more damage than 
can ever be attributed to feathered thieves. 
We must look upon the small robberies 
committed by such birds, indeed, as a kind 
of toll or commission upon the amount which 
they annually save for us by the slaughter 
| of injurious insects. If we employ a man to 
| collect our rents or our debts we pay him a 
| percentage upon the amount which he ob- 
tains. Why, then, should we grudge a similar 
allowance to the birds ¢ 
| It is sometimes said, and with much appa- 
| rent truth: “ Yes, no doubt the sparrow and 
the titmice and the finches are very useful 
| birds, and do a great service to the farmer. 
| But then we must remember that for many 
| years past we have killed off the hawks, 
which nature intended to prey upon these 
birds, so that there are more of them than 
| there should be, and consequently we must 
| kill a certain number every year to keep 
| them within due limits.” 

This seems a very plausible argument, but 
| only until itis looked into. It is true enough 
| that hawks have been persecuted, but, on the 








and finches fallen to the gun of the cockney 
“sportsman,” who fires at every bird that he 
sees? Have not myriads of thrushes, and 
linnets, and larks, been trapped by those who 
trade in “cage” birds, or, in the case of the 
latter bird, even to serve for purposes of the 
table? And have not nests been ruthlessly 





Servants, to be skct, 
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destroyed year after year for the sake of the 
eggs which they contain, or even ina spirit of 
pure, wanton mischief, for no purpose what- 
ever? Could we have increased the numbers 
of the hawks ten-fold, instead of decreasing 
them to one-twentieth of their original num- 
bers, the small birds which would have fallen 
victims to them would not have been nearly 
as numerous as those which we ourselves 
have killed. 

And we must also bear in mind another 
point. By thus killing their natural de- 
stroyers, we have allowed the insects to gain 
the upper hand. The green-fly, and the 


other mischievous insects, are far more abun- 
dant than they should be, or than they would 
have been had we allowed Nature to carry 
out her own arrangements. And so we re- 
quire that there should be more small birds 
in the country than Nature herself would 
have provided. 

See what has happened when one of these 
birds, and that perhaps the most abused of 
all—viz., the sparrow—has been killed off. 

At Maine, some thirty years ago, a Govern- 
ment order went forth that sparrows should 
be exterminated. The order was carried into 
effect, and the following year the crops, and 
even the green trees, were utterly destroyed 
by caterpillars. 

At Auxerre, about the same time, a simi- 
lar order was given, with precisely similar 
results. 

In our own country we may instance the 
case of a certain parish in Norfolk, the far- 


sparrows on account of the grain which they 
devoured at certain times of the year. <Ac- 


turnip-fly, and the wire-worm, and many | 


mers in which banded together to destroy the | 


cordingly, in early spring, large quantities of 
poisoned corn were scattered upon the ground, 
and dead sparrows were picked up, as an eye- 
witness states, “literally by bushels.” The 
clergyman of the parish, however, refused to 
be a party to the slaughter, and encouraged 
the birds by every means in his power, until 
his garden became a haven of refuge for all 
those which were left alive. 

That year the only fruit to be found in the 
entire parish was in that clergyman’s garden, 
and there the crop was greater than had ever 
been known before. Elsewhere, every green 
| leaf was devoured by caterpillars, blight, and 
insects of all descriptions ; and then, too late, 
the slaughter of the sparrows was regretted. 

And, as with the sparrows, so it is with 
other birds. They may rob us to a small extent, 
but they prevent other creatures from doing 
so to an infinitely greater, and thus perform 
for us, at a small charge, work which we can- 
not possibly do for ourselves. And can we, 
knowing this, be so blind to our own inte- 
rests as to prevent them from carrying out 
their mission? Can we afford to destroy our 
best friends, and that at a time when we need 
all the assistance that we can obtain? If we 
do so, it is as though a drowning man should 
push from him the plank which alone could 
enable him to reach the shore. Helpers we 
have — powerful, numerous, and efficient 
helpers—always at hand to assist us, and 
always capable of doing so. And if we re- 
fuse their aid—if, instead of encouraging 
them, we do our best to trap and destroy 
them—we deserve the greatest losses that can 
fall upon us, which will be nothing more than 
| the just retribution for our wilful and deli- 
| berate folly. 
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INGRATITUDE. 


HE promises of God are past our dreaming, 
There is no end to His fair works and ways ; 
Creative Love is one with Love Redeeming, 
And everything He does is full of praise. 


He spreads His dome-like mercy all around us, 
We cannot get away from His embrace ; 

We hide ourselves, and lo! His love has found us, 
Earth has no corner but is full of grace. 


He, in the mazes of life’s wondrous garden, 
Deals with our hearts in mysteries of His own, 
Brightens the gloom, or softens what would harden, 
Speaks from the burning bush or silent stone. 


But we have grown accustomed to the blessings 
Which tangle and entwine us day by day, 
We take for granted our dear God’s caressings, 


Nor heed the beauty strewn upon our way. 
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His very mercy almost scandalizes, 
It lies like common dust beneath our feet ; 
He is so prodigal with His surprises 
That we at last have failed to think them sweet. 


We take a discount from His loving-kindness, 
And weigh it in the scales of common sense, 

We moderate His light to suit our blindness, 
And hear His truth with cool indifference. 


While He, in patient pity and enduring, 

Pours out His heaven upon the world for us, 
Yea, spends Himself to purchase the securing 

Of men who have the heart to treat Him thus! 
GENEVIEVE IRONS. 

















THE BLISS OF PILGRIMS. 


By tHe Rev. W. GARRETT HORDER. 
“Sojourners and pilgrims.”—1 Peter ii. 11. 


ser is a true and touching description | 


of our relation to earth. We are but 
sgjourners permitted to find resting places on 
the road because only pilgrims bound forward 
to the land where the toil and travel for ever 
cease. Doubtless the writer of this Epistle 


sacred in his nation through the sojourn of 


Abraham (Gen. xxiii. 4) and the Psalmist 
(Ps. xxxix. 12) used so pathetically. Again 
and again in these pages the idea of our life 
as a pilgrimage is met, and in this idea may 
be found a true conception of our earthly 
course. 

We must not, however, suppose that the 
pugrim life is of necessity an unhappy one. 
To us Western folk who live in fixed habi- 
tations, the idea of constant movement 
may not be the most pleasant. We natur- 
ally think of the inconveniences connected 
with frequent change from place to place. 
Although, if we may judge from the rest- 
lessness of many in our day—of servants 
who, when they have been a year or two 
in a place begin to say, “It is time for a 
change ;” of families, who think that three 
years is long enough to remain in the same 
house or the same district—the old love 
for a settled habitation is on the wane. 
Still, I suppose there are many who regard 
the life in tents of the East as any- 
thing but attractive. I dare say the Arab, 
accustomed all his life to such constant 
movement, would turn with even greater 
aversion from that more fixed life to which 
we are used. I am not sure, however, that 
the preponderance of enjoyment would not be 
found under the ever-shifting tent of the 
East. It is very much a question of habit. 
We should fret against the movement which 
is so characteristic of his life, just as the Arab 
would against the stationariness so character- 
istic of ours. I imagine that those who, like 
Jacob, “are plain men dwelling in tents,” 
extract quite as much delight out of their 
life as we, who dwell in ceiled houses, do 
from ours. 

Nor must we, as so many have done, 
think of the land through which we journey as 
having no attractiveness. Life has often been 
described as a passage through “a waste 
howling wilderness.” It is sometimes spoken 
of as “a wretched land that yields us no sup- 


plies.” That would not be true even of the 
wilderness through which, for forty years, 
the Israelites journeyed. It was not all 
desert, it had its oases of verdure. We read 
of “Elim, where were twelve springs of 


| water, and three score and ten palm-trees.” 
took the idea of life which had become | 


And life is not all desert. It has its 


| sandy tracts which tire our feet and weary 
his fathers in the wilderness, and which | 


our hearts. It has its long stretches of bar- 
renness where no trees offer their shade, or 
brooks their refreshing waters, or birds their 
song. It has its Marah whose waters are 
too bitter for us to drink. But it is not all 
thus. And it is very easy to exaggerate the 
extent of the desert. Some there are who 
think it a mark of piety so todo. The wail 
of the pious is often as mournful and, I will 
add, more unthankful than that of the Pessi- 
mist; more so, because the pious do believe 
that the desert is of God, whilst the Pessimist 
regards it as the result of uncontrolled natural 
forces. I cannot see that it is any part of 
true godliness to decry the land through 
which we have to travel. Children are not 
regarded as more filial because they are ever 
complaining of their home and its arrange- 
ments. I, as a parent, should feel that, so 
speaking, they were charging me with not 
making it as comfortable or as_ beautiful 
/as my means permitted. And that which 
is wrong against an earthly parent cannot 
be right against the perfect and heavenly 
One! Complaint against the world in 
which our lot is cast, or any of its Divine 
arrangements, is surely a charging of God 
foolishly. We ought to beonour guard against 
such complaining. The Pessimist says, “This 
is the worst of all possible worlds.” The 
truly godly man should feel that this is the 
best. of all possible worlds for him in his pre- 
sent stage of development. A worthy parent 
makes the home and surroundings of his 
child’s life the best that his means and know- 
ledge permit. And we may be sure that the 
God whose power is but the servant of His 
love has made our lot the best that is possible 
for our highest good; not perhaps for our 
greatest enjoyment, but for the developing 


‘and perfecting of our character and life. 


“If ye, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Father which is in heaven give 
| good things unto them that ask Him.” Itis 
/not so much in the land through which we 
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have to pass, as in our relation to it, that we 
must find the explanation of the terms here 
before us, “Sojourners and pilgrims.” And 
the chief idea in these terms is, that life here 
is co marked by change and movement, that 
we cannot say, “Rest and be thankful.” The 
repose of the night has to be followed by the 
march of the day. We may not tarry even 
beneath the shadow of Elim’s palms and 
beside her cooling springs. Life is ever 
moving forward. Childhood passes into 
youth, youth into manhood, manhood into 
old age. 

In the earlier stages of the journey we 
look expectantly forward. The child longs 
for the strength and stature of youth ; youth 
for the seeming liberty of manhood ; manhood 
for the repose of age. But in the later 
we look regretfully to the earlier stages of 
the journey. The man looks back to the 
freedom from care of his earlier days. The 
aged regret that the time of vigour they 
knew in earlier manhood is theirs no longer. 
In no stage of the journey are we quite satis- 
fied. 
partner in life. When children gather at 
our knee we anticipate the time when they 
will run alone. When (as the proverb has 
it) “little children and head-aches” are ours, 
we long for the time when they will be big 
children, forgetting that when the head-aches 
cease the heart-aches often begin. When our 
minds and hands are full because our home 
is boisterous with the noise of up-grown boys 
and girls, we inwardly sigh for the quiet of 
the time when, the birds being fledged, they 
will have made nests of their own ; but when 
that time comes, the home seems empty, and 
we feel lonely because of their absence. Only 


a day or two ago I heard a mother, whose | 


children had begun life for themselves, say 
she felt, “Oh, so quiet and lonely.” “Nothing 
abides in one stay.” Life is more restless and 
changeful even than the sea. 

Then, too, some of the pilgrims fall by the 
way. Every company has a record of loss. 
Every home has its vacant places. There 
are pathetic pages in the history of every 
family ; there are names that cannot be 
mentioned without tears. We all know 
what it is to cry: 


“Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still! ” 


And as the years of life increase, the va- 
nished hands and the silent voices grow in 
number. The band of pilgrims who started 
together grows smaller. Such is life! Such 
it has ever been! In this respect our lot 
differs nothing from that of the “early 


In youth we long for a home and a | 


? 


world’s grey fathers,” as Henry Vaughan 
calls them. Herein lies the real pathos of 
life ; it is a catalogue of changes and losses. 
We sometimes fret at this, and wish that 
a less sorrow-kindling order had been ours ; 
but we do well to ask how could it have 
been different ? We do well to imagine what 
life would have been were it without these 
elements of change and loss. Picture to 
yourselves a life without them. Mothers 
look back with fond regret to the time 
when their children nestled in their bosoms ; 
but would they have liked to keep them 
in perpetual childhood? The father’s heart 
goes back to the time when his boys were 
about him and trusting to his guidance ; 
| but would he like them never to have gone 
alone? The mother sits solitary in the home 
that once rang with the merry voices of her 
girls ; but would she be willing to keep them 
always at her side? We fret against the in- 
roads which death makes in our circle; but 
are we prepared to banish death from the 
world, for old age with its feebleness to be 
rendered perpetual? Shakespeare seems to 
| have felt all this when he says— 


“ There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life.’’ 


A thoughtful consideration of the whole 
matter will surely make us rather 


* Bear the ills we have 








(if indeed they are ills) 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 


The Divine plan for our life is wiser than 
it seems to us. It is easier to complain of it 
than to offer a remedy for its seeming faults. 
| We grieve that the flowers wither and die, 
but after all, the very shortness of their life 
gives them a peculiar glory. Everlasting 
| flowers would be a poor substitute for those 
which fade in our hands. And the changes 
that are inherent in our pilgrim life are only 
blessings in disguise; without them life 
would grow weary and monotonous. A life 
so stereotyped that no change could enter 
would, after all, be a poor thing. Who would 
change the ever-moving life of England for 
that of the Celestial Empire, as much civilised 
a thousand years ago as it is to-day. For, 
after all, change is essential to the growth 
and development of our natures; and even 
loss, bitter as it is to bear, often proves 
for the enrichment of life. Our Poet Lau- 
reate would not have been the singer he is, 
if the friend of his youth had not been taken 
from his side; the death of Arthur Hallam 
was gain to Alfred Tennyson, for thus he 











came to think of him as living in God, where 
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he found him worthier to be loved. And it 
is when loved ones are taken from our side 
that our hearts are drawn out to a wider 
world. The heart that has never been torn 
by grief knows not the full meaning of ex- 
istence. Even our blessed Lord Himself was 
made perfect through suffering, and if this | 
was necessary to Him, it is surely necessary 
for us. 


“ Christ leads us through no darker rooms 
Than He went through before ; 
He that unto God’s kingdom comes 
Must enter by this door.” 


And it is part of the mission of Jesus 
Christ, to show us that even a perfect life 
must be a pilgrim one subject to change, to 
loss, to sorrow. 

And now let me indicate some of the high 
purposes served by the changes incident to this 
pilgrim life. One is to remind us of God. One 
of the great objects of the pilgrim life of Israel 
in the wilderness was to teach them their 
dependence on Jehovah. Amid the flesh-pots 
of Egypt they seemed dependent on the land 
rendered fertile by the overflowing waters of | 
the Nile. To this they seemed to owe their | 
corn, their leeks, their onions. God was hid- 
den from them by the very works of His | 
hands. They thought of the river rather than 
of Him by whose rain, far away in the moun- 
tains of Africa, it was replenished. But 
amid the barrenness of the desert they learnt 
by the manna, the quails, the rock stricken 
for water, that their life really depended on 
God. He became to them a living reality. 
Journeying on, day after day, depending for 
their supplies on an unseen hand, they learnt 
what Egypt had never taught them, that 
“every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above.” And in like manner, the 
changes of our pilgrim life may teach us 
to remember “the years of the right hand 
of the Most High.” For, as a rule, it is 
not when things go smoothly with us that 
we remember God. It is amid the changes, 
the crises, the sorrows of life that we turn 
to Him. The Psalmist discerned the value 
of such changes when he spoke of “The 
men who have no changes, and who fear not 
God” (Ps. lv. 19). Mrs. Browning sets this 
forth in her touching lines— 


‘There is no God,”’ the foolish saith, 
But none “ There is no sorrow ;” 
And nature oft the cry of faith 
In bitter need will borrow : 
Eyes which the Preacher could not school, 
By wayside graves are raiséd ; 
And lips say, ‘* God be pitiful,” 
Who ne’er said “ God be praiséd.”’ 





It is sad to have such a confession to 
make ; for it is a token of the perversity 
which sin has wrought into our nature, but 








if we are quite true to ourselves we must 
make it. In sunny weather even the child 
may forget his mother; but when the storm 
rises, when the lightning is seen, when the 
thunder is heard, he will creep to the 
shelter of her arms. And we children, 
larger grown, are apt, when all goes brightly 
and smoothly, to forget our unseen Father ; 
but when some of the great changes of life 
come upon us we creep to His side, and pour 
out our hearts in prayer before Him. And if 
life were without such changes it may be we 
should grow quite forgetful of Him. The 
Seer of the ancient time saw this to be true 
in the case of Moab. ‘Moab hath been at 
ease from his youth, and he hath settled on 
his lees, and hath not been emptied from vessel 
to vessel, neither hath he gone into captivity ; 
therefore his taste remained in him, and his 
scent is not changed” (Jer. xlviii. 11). 
Whilst the prophet Isaiah records the testi- 
mony of Hezekiah the king after his sick- 
ness: “I shall go softly” (as in solemn 
procession) “all my years, because of the 
bitterness of my soul.” And then follows 
this remarkable confession: “O Lord, by 
these things men live, and wholly therein is 
the life of my spirit” (Is. xxxviii. 15, 16). 
The discipline of life is, after all, suited 
to our spirits, just as the world is suited 
to our bodies. And if we are wise we 
shall not be ever fretting against the order 
for our life, but, thankfully acknowledging 
its suitability to us, we shall learn to profit 
thereby. And then it may be the ex- 
perience of the Psalmist will become ours 
also and we shall gratefully cry, “ Before I 
was afflicted I went astray, but now do I 
keep Thy law.” “I will go into Thy house 
with burnt offering; I will pay Thee my 
vows which my lips have uttered and my 
mouth hath spoken when I was in trouble.” 

Such changes of the pilgrim life may further 
remind us that the wilderness is only the way 
and not the end. The Desert of Sinai was not 
to be the settled habitation of Israel. It was 
only the pathway to the Promised Land. 
Before their expectant eyes rose the vision 
of the land flowing with milk and honey. 
And the movement and change associated 
with their march did but serve to remind 
them that the desert was not their home or 
rest. And the changes of our pilgrim life 
are but reminders that this is not our final 
abode—that we seek “a better country, 
even a heavenly.” But for these changes 
this would soon be forgotten. We should 
soon root ourselves so deeply in the earth 
that we should not be fit to be transplanted. 
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When trees are intended for removal to a 
permanent garden, they are first often lifted 
from the soil of the nursery so that they may 
be able to bear the removal. And if we are to 
be fitted for a better country, even a heavenly, 
here on earth we must be prepared by the 
discipline of change. In the smooth ways 
of life, in any long halting place, we grow 
unwilling, as did the men of Israel, to go 
forward on our journey. Under the palms 
of Elim and by her pleasant springs content 
to remain, permitted to stay too long, we soon 
forget that we are only pilgrims. And so by 
a loving Hand we are forced away from the 
pleasant shade and refreshing waters and 
compelled to gird our loins and take our staff 
in our hand for the onward journey. All 
unwillingly do we move, but move we must, 
lest, at Elim, we should altogether forget 
the milk and honey of the Promised Land. 
And He is not our foe but our friend who 
sounds the call to press onwards, for thus 
alone will the vision of the land we seek be 
kept before our eyes. The voice may sound 
stern and even hard, but it is the voice of 
the Great Captain of our Salvation, and 
behind the voice there is the heart of One 
who cannot bear to have us miss the prize of 
our high calling. In the past we may often 
have resented the word that called us from 
some quiet resting place to the onward march 
of the desert. We may have cried, out of the 
bitterness of our hearts, “ Let me rest.” Yes, 
but to rest would be to die, just as the 
traveller tired and weary amid the snow 
would die, if he were permitted to sleep. He 
is his best friend who by entreaty or even 
violence compels him to move onward. And 
it is our Father who will not allow us to rest 





too long on the pilgrim way. He knows 
full well that clinging to the pleasant oasis 
we may cease to desire the Promised Land. 
And so even from the shelter and coolness 
we are forced to the onward and sometimes 
weary way. 

Such changes must at some point or other 
be ours. How shall we regard them? As 
the harsh rule of One who is against us ; or 
as the loving, though mysterious rule of One 
who is on our side? If our eyes were 
opened we should see that “He doeth all 
things well,” and that if we will but lovingly 
submit, the discipline of the pilgrim life 
will work for us the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness, preparing us for the home 
into which nothing that defileth can enter, 
and where the pure in heart shall see, even 
more clearly than here, the face of God. 
When, in the Middle Ages, Europe was stirred 
to its depths by the preaching of Peter the 
Hermit, all classes of the people were moved 
to join the Crusade by which the Holy 
Places at Jerusalem were to be rescued from 
the hands of the Infidels. Even quiet far- 
mers yoked their oxen to their carts, placed 
their goods, wives, and children in them, and 
set out for the Holy City. As the walls of 
town or castle came in view the children 
would ask, “Is that the Jerusalem we are 
going to?” And so each change in the 
solemn pilgrimage of life is intended to excite 
in our hearts a fresh longing for the Jeru- 
salem which is from above, which is the 
Mother of us all. Thrice blessed will be 
even the changes of our pilgrim life, hard 
though they be to bear, if they thus draw 
our hearts to “a better country, even a 
heavenly.” 


A SANCTUARY. 


E 


ERE in this sacred aisle I seem 
As if awaking from a dream, 


To heer long-silent voices bring 
Behind the laden years a spring— 
The life again of youthful days, 

Of hope and love and inward rays, 
That hid the darkening, coming ways. 


In memory, with a lessening pain, 
Sweet sabbaths past appear again— 
Sweet sabbaths that the sun shone on, 
And faces spoken of as gone, 

For over all there springs a faith 

That partly says, “There is no death !” 





E. G. 
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GIRLS’ EVENING HOMES. 





By C. M. PATON. 
“You women have been living in a dreamland, but dare to live in this disordered world of God’s, and it will work out in 


you a better 


ess than any dreamland of your own.”—James Hin oy. 


“ Culture for its own sake is the worst form of self-idolatry. Culture, as the preparation of self for the service of others, is 
as the preparation of the plot of ground entrusted to our care that it may bear a harvest in which many may rejoice.” 


VENING time to the majority of well- 
to-do men and women is the hour of 
recreation, when, the day’s work over, there 
is leisure to take up the favourite book 
and pet hobby, or to enjoy the society of 
friends. But evening time to England’s 
working men and women is a very different 
thing. True, the day’s work in the close, 
bustling mill and factory is over, and they 
go home tired out to find—anything but 
comfort or attractiveness awaiting them in 
the small dingy room that is their home. 
It is of these young working women that 
I now especially write—the girls on whom 
the welfare and happiness of future England 
depend. In the “Ethics of the Dust” John 
Ruskin says, “ The last and worst thing that 
can be said of a nation is, that it has made 
its young girls sad and weary ;” and yet, so 
far, scarcely anything has been done to 
brighten these poor young lives, or to win 
the love of these warm hearts. Physically 
worn out, they leave their work for a home 
which in many cases is very wretched, or is 
so crowded with younger brothers and sis- 
ters that there seems no room for them; or 
for lodgings where the “more scarce” they 
make themselves the better pleased is the 
landlady. ‘Where shall we go, and what 
shall we do?” is the question they all ask. 
There are the streets with the dancing-saloons 
and the public-houses at every corner. To 
show how great the attraction of the public- 
house, with its dazzling lights and stirring 
music, is to our girls I would appeal to facts. 
The following is a return of the number of 
persons entering seven publichouses in the 
town of Nottingham between seven and 
eleven on Saturday, October 17, 1885 :— 
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Samuget R. Garpryer. 


In every case the number of girls, it will be 
noticed, far exceeds that of the boys ; indeed, 
on an average, there are four girls to every 
boy. The reason of this terrible fact can in 
many cases be explained by the words of a 
pretty girl who was seen by a lady entering 
a public-house, and was entreated to go in- 
stead to a bright coffee-house over the way. 
“Oh,” she said with a laugh, “I has to pay 
for my coffee ; my beer costs me nothing !” 

We would not forget the mission-room, 
open once or twice a week, or the Associations 
which provide reading-rooms, &c., for these 
girls, but, alas! Christianity there seems to 
them like the east wind of the fable, so cold 
and bitter that they only wrap themselves 
closer in their cloak of sin and misery, and 
keep out of its way. It was to help such 
girls as these that our first Evening Home at 
Nottingham was started in January, 1879. 
This and our three other Homes are mission- 
rooms, or large schoolrooms, which we rent, 
and have furnished with tables, chairs, and 
cupboards, and, most important of all, a 
piano, and have made bright and cosy with a 
gay bit of carpet, and some curtains and 
coloured pictures and mottoes. A special point 
is to have the room well lighted and cheerful, 
for we feel the necessity of making it as at- 
tractive as the places from which we try to 
draw the girls. Every Home is provided with 
water, towels, and looking-glass for girls who 
come straight from work tous. A kettle is 
always boiling, and cups of tea or cocoa are 
provided at a halfpenny per cup: also a slice 
of bread-and-butter, a few biscuits, or a piece 
of cake may be bought for a halfpenny. 

We began our first “Home” by inviting 
sixty of the poorest and roughest girls we 
could find to a free tea, then we explained 
to them about the Home and what we in- 
tended it to be, and told them that by pay- 
ing a penny a week they might become 
members. ‘The other Homes have grown 
from the first one as we have found workers 
and funds. Our aim is to interest and 
teach, and try to lead these girls to a purer, 
nobler womanhood through Him who gave 
His life a ransom for them. 

Classes are held for reading, writing, arith- 
metic; but these are not at all popular, un- 
less they are taught by some very bright 
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worker who makes the subject very attrac- 
tive. In writing the girls like chiefly to 
write letters or copy poetry. Arithmetic 
is taught altogether as a game; sometimes a 
girl pretends she is going to be married, and 
details as to the expenses of her trousseau 
and furnishing are calculated for her by her 
friends. These classes are of necessity short ; 
the girls have been hard at work all day, and, 
though we may persuade them to learn, 
they cannot bear more than half an hour of 
lessons. 

“Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast,”—this is true among the factory girls 
at any rate ; without one exception our girls 
are fond of listening to singing or playing. 
Many of them sing very sweetly, and some 


have remarkably good voices, In two of the | 


Homes choirs have been formed this last 


winter, and have been a great success. The | 
girls have been taught to take parts—‘“‘terrible | 
and also,” as one girl of ready wit called | 


them, and they are already preparing for a 
choral competition of all the Homes to be 
held next winter. The songs they learn are 
the simplest and most catching, and any street 
songs of a good tone. Many of the girls 


only come at first for the sake of the sing- | 


ing, in which they join heartily. 

This winter we have begun “ musical 
drill,” and have found it very attractive. 
We do not allow dancing, because of the 
temptation it might prove to girls whom we 


are trying to draw away from the dancing | 


saloons and similar places. Musical drill 
gives all the pleasure of dancing, as well as a 
more bracing movement to the arms, and at 
the same time trains the girls in accuracy 
and grace. The girls are extremely fond of 
the drill, and often practise it on their own 
account. A fortnight ago I saw three or 
four girls ina corner of our room performing 
some curious antics, and roaring with laugh- 
ter. Fearing some mischief, 1 went to ask 
them what they were doing, and found that 


it was “transformation scene,” a name they | 


had given to a new figure they ial just 
learnt. We are hoping that the drill may 
bring about a reformation with regard to 
tight dresses. Already a girl whose dress is 


at first through our help and interest in their 
clothing than in any other way. The sewing 
class is worked on the mothers’-meeting 
principle. The clothing club is not so 
| easily managed, and needs some one who 
thoroughly knows and understands the girls 
to work it without quarrels and jealousies. 
Ladies give us cast-off clothing, which the 
girls buy very cheaply, and are taught to 
| mend and alter, not only for themselves but 
for those at home. Sometimes a dress is 
sent which happens to fit half-a-dozen girls, 
who all need it equally badly, and then 
comes the “tug of war,” which taxes all the 
| wisdom and patience of the workers. The 
| club, however, is of so much use to the girls 
and attracts so many of the most needy to 
the Home, that we are encouraged to perse- 
| vere. New girls are at first most puzzled 
with our clothing club; some thinking it a 
respectable kind of pawn-shop, where they 
may order what they want. 

The girls are fond of being read to, they 
will listen quite quietly to a pathetic or comic 
story either in prose or poetry. The “library 
night” is always well attended; the girls 
take home the books not only for themselves 
to read, but to lend to fathers and brothers. 
| A time-table of what is to be done each 
| evening and of the workers who are coming, 
|is hung up in each Home so that the girls 

may know what to expect. The following is 
| a specimen of one :— 

Monpay—Library, Arithmetic, Hearth- 
rug making. 
| TuEspAy—Clothing Club, Sewing, Toy 
| making forthe Children’s Hospitals. ['Thegirls 
take the toys they make to the little invalids. | 

WEDNESDAY—Reading, Crewel-work, Text 
Painting. 

THURSDAY—Writing, Musical Drill. 

SATURDAY—Singing, Games i.e. Romps. 

Sunpay—A Bible-class in the afternoon. 

Music and quiet games every evening. 

It must be understood that this programme 
is subject to constant alterations, as the girls 
| will not bear monotony, and our object is to 
| provide them with homes, not with schools. 
| None of the classes are compulsory. Indeed, 
| many of the girls are so tired that they prefer 











so tight across the chest that she cannot drill | to sit by the fire and rest all the evening. 
properly, is beginning to be told about it by | Every evening is closed with hymns (Moody 
her companions, and expressions like the fol- | and Sankey), which the girls like very much, 
lowing :—“ Lor, it does make us bones ache; | a few verses from the Bible, and a short 
but us feels better after,” often come to our | simple prayer. 
ears. We have NO RULES. Our membersare all 
The sewing class and clothing club bring | over fifteen years of age and are in a very 
a great many of the poorest class of girls to | independent position, so are naturally very 
the Home. Some are more easily reached | impatient of restraint. It is, however, always 
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understood that there is to be no bad language 
or rude behaviour in the Home. No girl is 
excluded because she has borne a doubtful 
character, if she is now trying to be good. 

We have frequent “ parties,” concerts, or 
magic-lantern entertainments, with readings, 
songs, recitations, and temperance dialogues. 
The girls themselves often sing and recite. 
At Christmas, prizes are given for regular 
attendance and good conduct, and a small 
present is given to every member. 

In the summer we have an excursion into 
the country ; and sometimes, instead of spend- 
ing the evening indoors when it is fine, the 
workers take the girls for a walk country- 
wards if they cannot get as far as the country 
itself. Very often we have what the girls 
call a “birthday night,” that is an evening 
on which there is some small treat or event 
such as toffee-making, chestnut-roasting, or a 
potato or mussel supper. At one of our 
parties on Shrove Tuesday, the pupils be- 
longing to the cookery class of the Girls’ 
High School made one hundred pancakes, 
and gave them, with the necessary oranges 
and sugar, to the girls of one Home, a gift 
which they thoroughly appreciated. 

Every now and again friends give us short 
lectures on topics that interest the girls, as 
simple cookery, ambulance and temperance 
lessons. A short time ago two nurses from 
the Hospital came to show the girls how a 
poultice should be made and applied, and to 
teach them how to put on a bandage. 
Occasionally we have “ open” parties, when 
the girls are allowed to invite their fathers, 
mothers, brothers, and lovers. 

This winter our First Industrial Exhibition 
was held. It was an exhibition of work 
open to all members of all the Homes, for all 
sorts of work, plain and fancy. A great deal 
of work was sent in. Lady Laura Ridding 
gave away the prizes and spoke to the girls. 
We found the exhibition so useful as an 
incentive to work, and the hope of a prize so 
great a help in cleanliness and neatness of 
work, that it is likely to become an annual 
institution. 

Every girl who has been a member for six 
months and shows that she is trying te be 
steady and do right, receives a Badge—a 
small bronze brooch with our flower, the 
violet, upon it; after wearing it with credit 
for three months, her name is entered on the 
honour list hung up in the Home; for we 
hope that the remembrance that their names 
are up on our list may help our girls, even if 
far away from us, to keep their honour and 
womanhood pure and unsullied. 


The workers are all young ladies, two of 
whom are responsible for each evening in the 
week. We find that the girls will more 
easily tell their difficulties and troubles to 
young ladies than they will to older married 
ladies. It is only by showing personal interest 
in the girls that we are able to win their 
love ; when once that is done we have com- 
paratively no trouble with them. In order 
that we may maintain a free and sisterly 
feeling with the girls, we find it is better not 
to have more than eighty members in a 
Home, about half that number being a good 
average attendance. Each Home should be 
large, so that several different groups can be 
variously employed without disturbing one 
another. As it is very important to visit 
the girls in their own homes and become 
personally acquainted with them, each worker 
takes a special number under her own charge 
in this respect. In return we encourage 
them to visit us, and they often come to 
consult us about their own private concerns. 
To know the girls so well that we are able 
| to recognise them even by gaslight is a great 
necessity. The other evening, one of us in 
going to the Home through a quiet back 
street, came upon a small crowd. A drunken 
quarrel was going on, and my friend was 
hurrying by when she saw a girl standing 
at the end of an alley watching. “ Will you 
come with me to our Home ?” said the lady. 

“No!” said the girl; “that yer girl is my 
friend.” 

On looking at the crowd she saw it was 
one of our delinquent girls who was strug- 
gling with a big drunken man. She hurried 
to the girl and, quietly laying her hand on 
the girl’s arm, hot and shaking with passion, 
said, “ Lizzie, come away,” and before the 
drunkard or the crowd could realise what 
had happened the girl was led round a corner 
where, in a few minutes, with scalding tears 
of shame and repentance, her tale was told. 

It is most encouraging to see the improve- 
ment in some of our elder members. Girls 
who came to us with no idea of self-control, 
and often with hardly any common decency 
or cleanliness, are now bright, gentle girls, 
using their influence over the new-comers. 
We are convinced that it is only by showing 
and teaching them better things that we can 
lead them to live better, nobler lives. 

The expenses of a Home when once started 
are, under ordinary circumstances, from £20 
to £35 a year. In a flourishing Home about 
£8 of this is refunded from the girls’ weekly 
pennies and the clothing clubs. 














The work is unsectarian, but the workers 
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are banded together with the one object for 
which the “Homes” were instituted, and 
without which our efforts would be an utter 
failure, namely, to help the girls to live holy, 
useful lives by becoming faithful followers of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


A union of all the Clubs and Evening Homes | 


for Girls throughout the kingdom has lately 
been started. Twenty-two Homes already 


belong to the Union, and we hope that others | 


will soon join. In the Girl’s Club Union 


Magazine the editor says, “ We have formed | 


this Union in order to promote the establish- 
ment of ‘Girls’ Homes’ throughout England, 
feeling certain that there is no better way of 
helping working girls than in providing them 
with places of innocent recreation in the 
evening. We believe that the managers of 
our different Clubs will all benefit by the 
experience of others. We do not wish to 
have uniformity of rules, as different localities 
require different treatment and management, 
and those interested in the girls will learn how 


best to carry on the work in their different 
neighbourhoods, but the same conditions may 
repeat themselves, and then the experience 
of established and successful Homes may 
be of use to those who are starting new 
| ones.” 


The London School Board has lately very 
generously promised to consider any appli- 
cation made by the “ Recreative Evening 
Schools Association” [1, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C.] for the commodious rooms in 
their buildings for the social uses of the people. 

The ladies’ branch of the above association 
is accordingly devoting itself to the establish- 
ment of “ Girls’ Evening Homes,” in various 
parts of London, in the rooms thus kindly 
placed at their disposal. _Workers—bright 
Christian girls who are willing to devote one 
evening a week to the cheeriny and elevating 
of their poor working sisters, and an after- 
noon to visit them in their homes, will be 
needed to carry on the work already planned. 
Money to buy pianos and furniture is wanted. 





THINGS LOVELY AND OF GOOD REPORT. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “If Jesus Christ was sent.” 
Lesson: Luke v. 18—32. 
i will do you good to think awhile on 
what it is which makes the deeds of men 
lovely, and how dignified and blessed we 
should be if we lived in a world where only 
lovely deeds were done. To do lovely deeds 
is to be in little a son of God; to do nothing 
but lovely deeds, that is to be a perfect son 
of God. 

Nobody whatever looks much like a son 
of God, even beautiful John, the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, showed but little of the 
heavenly soul that was in him. 
just awoke in him ; the perfection of it still 
lay deep beyond his reach, and high above 
him. ‘To be like Jesus, that it is which is 
full sonship with God, and to be that is to 
be the grandest, most blessed thing a man 
can be. 

I am going to show you what loveliness 
is, by the story of a soldier, because the 
ordinary life of a soldier has as few marks of 
loveliness in it as any life well can have. 

He was a cavalry soldier, serving during 
the Mutiny in India, which was a terrible 
time, when furious and frantic with their 


It had only | 


hatred of foreign rulers, hordes of Sepoys 
(native soldiers of India) rose against the 
armies of our Queen. Little companies of 
English people, hunted out of their houses, 
had to fly for life at a moment’s notice, with- 
out time to pack up food or clothing, and 
| had without pause, day and night, weary and 
|footsore, as best they could, to make for 
fortresses for safety, as timid deer with the 
| bay of a pack of wolves behind them. There 
| is, indeed, scarcely a record of hungry wolves 
| reaching their prey which is so intensely 
| horrible as the record of the Sepoys of that 
terrible time, panting after English blood, 
| when the hunted things failed to escape, and 
the wild pursuers had reached their victims. 
It was in these times, and when messengers had 
come to a small English camp with the news 
that hordes of Sepoys were rapidly march- 
ing on it, that my story happened. There 
was not one soul in all the little company 
of Queen’s men there, who would not have 
stood and fought the thousands, though it 
would have been certain death to them all, 
rather than fly; but they were too much 
needed in the land just then, to throw life 
so recklessly away. And they took what 
would otherwise have seemed to them only 





a craven’s refuge, and a criminal’s resort : 
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they fled. They packed up the women at the 
place, all of the lowest order, in waggons, 
and despatched them. What soldiers’ valu- 
ables they could not carry they destroyed, and 
then they mounted their chargers and left 
the fortress empty, just as the Sepoys were 
coming in sight, swarming like ants over the 
tops of the hill above. In a few moments 
the company had crossed a river at the deep 
ford and were spurring their horses’ flanks 
up the slope on the opposite side, when amid 
the loud clatter of the horses’ hoofs upon 
their stony way and the mad cries of the 
Sepoys rushing down the roads of the lofty 
hill, thundering their disappointed rage after 
them, they heard one shrill voice of a woman. 
It came from behind, and glancing on the 
other side of the river, they saw one of their 
company-women making all sorts of signs 
of entreaty and despair. Somehow she had 
been left behind. 

But their ride was a ride of life and death. 
To save her was impossible: it was too late. 
So at least thought the company, who keeping 
their horses’ heads to the hill, galloped on— 
all, save one. 

At the sight of the forlorn thing with 
those hordes of murderers approaching her, 
with that deep, rapid river before her and 
no manner of escape, an immense yearning 
broke in him. Yet she was no relative of 
his. He did not know her at all. She was 
an Indian, a woman of the most wretched 
sort, counted without rights and without 
worth, of whom there were plenty more to be 
had, however many were killed, and she was 
only one. But no such thought occurred to 
him. She was a woman, a woman in deep 
distress, wringing despairing hands. 

Unwitting, unheeding what it might bring 
him, he reined his horse, and leaving his 
comrades to fly by themselves, turned its 
head, and putting it to its most tremendous 
speed, galloped back, it might be to death 
from the guns of those hordes of foes, or 
to capture, stabbing, torture, and murder. 
Yet he faced it all, loosed his horse’s rein 
freer than he had loosed it when galloping 
away from such horrible things, and spurred 
it to its fullest speed. 

He forgot, too, that he was breaking his 
officer’s command, which was to fly; that he 
was a son of somebody—maybe, I do not 
know, a husband of somebody ; a father per- 
chance of little children, all of whom might 
be left in another moment bitterly to mourn 
his death. He never thought of it, nor that 
it was all for an outcast, despised of the very 
mother that bore her, a burden to herself, 





coarse, ignorant, filthy. For the moment he 
was only a man, but all man; and she was a 
woman ; and as his heels dug into his horse’s 
flanks, his heart muttered to itself, “If I 
may only save her!” and he made headlong 
towards where she stood. 

It was a question of minutes—success or 
failure—two living folks or two dead ones. 
He saw not the ground over which he urged 
his reckless way ; he saw not the hordes of 
murderous rebels yonder, rushing down the 
mountain roads towards the point to 
which he rode; he saw not the clouds of 
rifle-ssmoke that now wreathed the hill and 
made the “whizz! whizz!” about his head 
which he scarcely heard. He was carried, he 
cared not how, over rugged stones, over dead 
men, over blood-stained turf, looking as he 
went only at the woman that was before him. 
As he plunged down the slope of the river, 
his flying comrades turned their heads and 
looked after him as some people look at a 
madman, expecting every moment to see that 
a bullet through his brain had laid him dead. 
But, as for himself, he had no thought of 
bullets or of death. He was blinded to all 
the world by the dazzling light within him 
of the soul of a son of God. His love of his 
horse stood him in good stead now; and his 
horse in love of him, understanding his ter- 
rible anxiety, flew along the road, and picked 
his way like a Christian, faster than he had 
ever gone in a cavalry charge, faster than he 
had just been fiying in retreat. He seemed 
to feel that he was racing to save. 

After the charge over the land, came the 
river, into which he plunged his horse just as 
the last stragglers were leaving it in flight, 
muttering to themselves, “Good heavens ! 
what’s up? Where is he going?” And the 
soldier was in the river alone, spurring his 
horse right in the face of the foe, bullets 
literally splashing like hail upon its surface, 
with his eyes fixed on the woman in distress. 
He was reckless about death, if they chose to 
slaughter him. One minute of the river, and 
he would be at her side. It was a minute of 
supreme peril; every rifle of the hooting, 
yelling foe was levelled at his head. The 
desperate and breathless effort was made, the 
river crossed, the bank reached, and in a 
second the woman lifted to his saddle, and 
his horse of its own will had turned sharply 
round again to the stream, which was 
scarcely entered before the arm that held 
the rein was hit by a bullet; and for 
that creature on his saddle pommel he had 
a broken arm. What of that? He would 
have lost his life. Hearing the guns that 
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cracked behind, the yells, and cries, his drip- 
ping horse strode like a greyhound up the 
hill as if striving for its master’s life, and 
was not long before it reached the road it 
had just left and overtook the fiying regi- 
ment. There his master was safe again ; 
and the race of a son of God for a woman’s 
life was over—and won. 

A soldier, as a soldier, ignores the com- 
mand, “Thou shalt not kill,’ and becomes a 
hired slaughterer. “It is for my country’s 
sake,” he says. True; yet that does not 
make it right. But for all that, no man, 
whatsoever his occupation, but has hidden 
away down in the shadows of his soul, fast 
asleep may be, the original man, the true 
life, with all the graces and refinements of 
heaven in it. For ought he cares, it may be 
in eternal slumber; but God won't let it. 
He sends dangers and troubles, and in these, 
the sleeping soul awakes like a miracle, start- 
ing into life. 

This it was which made the loveliness 
of this deed—the feeling of a son of God 
awoke in him, to which the horror of being 
selfish was more keen and deadly than the 
horror of anything else, even of death. It 
was the deed of a daring spirit, but there 
is all the difference in the world between 
such daring and the daring of a mere bravo 
who wears a sword and rides a charger, and 
slays in battle. 

Often enough had that soldier, as he had 
fought his Queen’s battles in the rebellion, 
known defiance of enemies and risking of 
life when he had made his horse’s feet swift 
to shed blood. When the wild spirit awakes 
in them and they plunge into struggles for 
victory, all English soldiers show fearlessness 
with almost frantic lavishness, and their 
slaughter is often as criminal as it seems 
heroic. His horse’s strength and his own 
habits of riding at the face of death all 
served him well in his race that day. But 
only because it was run not to kill, but to 
keep alive, out of the spontaneous goodness 





of a heart which risked degradation and | 


death to save a nameless nobody, was it an 
altogether manly and lovely race. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” 
Lesson: Luke vii. 11—18. 


I will tell you of another deed of loveli- | 


ness and good report. 

It was thirty-three long years ago when 
it had been raining hard. It had rained 
hard all over the land on plain and hill, 








but especially up among the hills of the 
North, where what Iam going to tell you 


happened. There it fell so heavily and 
so continually that all out-door work was 
stopped, the fields were soaked, the roads 
were like beds of running streams, the little 
hill-streams were bounding torrents, and the 
rivers, now deep, broad floods, spread away 
far and wide beyond their usual banks. 

The scene of the story I am going to tell 
you was in a short, narrow, deep valley, 
closed at its head by abrupt hills, down which 
ran streams from springs in the tops of them, 
pretty, blithe enough, silvery things they 
were in ordinary weather, and very useful, too, 
men had made them; for they had blocked 
up the valley a little;way down from its head 
with a broad high bank made very strong 
and right across it, and so had stopped the 
waters of the little streams and made them 
fill a vast reservoir from which the little 
town a short way from it, farther down in 
the valley below, might get its water supply 
for taps, cisterns, and baths, for drinking 
and washing. When the deep reservoir was 
full enough, a little flood-gate at the top of 
it let what was not wanted run on through 
it and down into the valley, where was a 
shallow, rapid, stony river which was fed 
by other streams running into it from the 
steep slopes of hills lower down. 

Heavy and blinding rains had been falling 
continually, night and day, for weeks, and 
the reservoir rose higher and higher. The 
town did not use enough, the wide-opened 
flood-gates could not let out enough, and the 
weight of the backed-up water was become 
terrible, and fears began to be entertained 
that it might indeed break its bank away. 
Navvies were driving in piles to make weak 
places strong, opening new outlets to let outa 
great deal more of the water than could pos- 
sibly get through the regular flood-gates. 
But the rain continued and the little streams, 
now roaring torrents, poured continually 
into the swollen floods of the reservoir till 
the driven piles gave way, the flood-gates 
were wrecks, the bank was overflowed, 
and all hopes of saving it ceased: it was 
giving. In one terrible moment, all saving 
work was abandoned ; workmen threw down 
their tools and made a rush to the hill-sides 
above the water’s edge: nothing was left to 
them todo but to save their lives; for the 
big bank was already breaking and in another 
minute the vast waters would be let out and 
rush with a bound down the valley, and the 
town below would be drowned. 

All the men made for the hill-side save 
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one, who thought so much of a little child 
and an aged woman in a cottage in the path 
which the terrible waters would take down 
below, that he had no other thought. “It’s 
going,” he muttered, as he felt the ground 
shifting from under his feet, as everybody 
else did. 

“Clear away!” shouted the ganger, who 
was the master man, as loud as he could, to 
be heard above the swish and roar of things, 
when he saw that nothing more could be | 
made of it. And there was a general rush | 
to the nearest place of safety. 

Nobody in the little town below had ever | 
heard of a reservoir bursting, and nobody | 
had thought that it could burst ; but nobody 


had ever known it rain in this way before, | 


and though some anxious people there were | 
a little excited about it, nobody was alarmed. 
And the two people of whom the navvy was 
thinking were not even excited. How could 
little Susie be alarmed? Was not her big, 
strong father at the bank? “It will be all 
right,” took for granted the old grandmother, 
too infirm to think much about anything ; 
and the state of the two simple minds was 
the peace which is a little child’s over evils of 
which it hears and knows little. The ques- 
tion was too wonderful for them, and they 
both took their pleasures with the old cat by 
the fire, and Susie looked through the win- 
dow and listened to the splashing, and wished 
it would be fine. 

At the thought of his cottage, with one 
deep moan the navvy plunged down the face 
of the yielding bank, and tore away, yards at | 
a stride. He had worked hard long hours | 
and at exhausting work ; but at the thought | 
of his doomed child and mother the strength | 
of alion had come into his muscles. The 


yielding bank was behind, with the waters | 
breaking away; and drowning and death | 


were quite near. 

“Oh, Susie! my Susie,” he moaned, as he 
plunged splashing through the streams that 
were coming down the bank everywhere 
almost as fast as himself. He had no idea 
that he could ever get to the cottage for 


which he was so madly making; but he | 


would try, if he were drowned in the doing 
of it. At the bottom of the bank he dashed 
through a wide stream, which was almost 
strong enough to have carried him away, and 
reached the road that led past his cottage 
door. He was almost faint ; no bite or sup 
had he had for all the long’ busy night, and 
it was now noon, though for thick clouds 
and darkening rain it was not much lighter 
than dawn. He was soaked through and 





steaming with the heat of the pace at which 
he ran, and dizzy and blind with fear, his 
heart beating like a hammer, his head burst- 
ing with rush of blood. But he held on his 
way, sustained by the thought of his poor 
old mother and his dead wife’s little girl. 
How long he was in reaching his door he 
never could tell. There are moments in life 
in which time is not. Such were those of this 
| man’s desperate race before the flood. Had 
he coolly calculated his chance of doing any 
good, he would certainly have stopped on 
the hill-side above the water’s edge, or have 
given uponhis way. How he found his w ay 
| must remain a mystery. Scarcely two arms’ 
lengths could he see before him, and already 
when he reached the lower part of his road, 
the waters of the now fast swelling river had 
| reached it and covered it. At last his hand 
was on the latch of his cottage door; he 
opened it, and without a pause or word 
seized the old woman under one arm and the 
child under the other. Through the opened 
door the rising waters followed him, and be- 
fore he could leave the room, whilst he was 
fumbling to get out by the door behind, the 
fire was put out, the furniture was floating, 
and he was in peril of being drowned with 
his treasures in his arms. Not a word was 
spoken ; child, mother, and man all under- 
stood and were breathless. Upon instantly 
getting the bolts back hung life and death. 
All was silent, but the swish of the rising 
| water: the flood had come. In another 
second, in the sweep of the strong stream, 
the house would be covered, carried away, 
and them all with it. 
| The back door was opened, with both arms 
full. He never knew how. 

“Open Sesame,” said the magician, and 
the door opened. But terrible earnestness 
is more wonderful than magic, and up to the 
| waist in swirling waters he passed through 

the little yard and the doorway in its wall, 

up the sharp, stony slope behind, and with- 
out a word staggered higher and higher till 
he felt that he was above where the waters 
| could possibly reach, and then he sank down 
on the drenched hill in the pouring rain 
without power to move one yard farther, as 
a jaded horse which has been goaded to the 
very last throb of its pulse; and as he put 
down his two burdens he fell back on the 
turf, exhaustion overcame him and he seemed 
inadream. His mother knew now what he 
had done, what fright he’ had had; for she 
guessed what the waters meant which fol- 
lowed him into the house, and which she 
had dimly seen rising as they staggered 
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through the yard. And she stroked her 
boy’s brow, and was proud of him as his 
head lay there upon her knee ; and she drew 
her poor clothes about him to keep him 
warm, for he was shivering. Susie put her 
hand into her pocket and pulled out her 
handkerchief and wiped his face, as she had 
seen him wipe her mother’s face when she 
looked like that before she died. And the 
strong man revived a little and put his arm 
round her and drew her down and kissed 
her. He was so glad his run had not been 
all for nothing; and as he kissed his child 
he said, as men seldom say it, “God be 
thanked !” 

“The Lord be praised!” sobbed the old 
woman, and they crouched together in the 
open in the rain. 

“Kneel down, Susie,” he said, and rising 
from his half-lying posture, he knelt too, and 
granny knelt ; and the tired man prayed for 
the people in the valley, and then granny 
and the child knew what had happened, as 
they had not thought of it before; and they 
all cried. Whom should they find living 
when the rain had gone, and they could go 
about to see 4 

When the rain had gone they saw where 
their cottage had been ; nothing was there 
now but a few stones; the very walls had 
been carried away. And the narrow valley 
was a heap of homes in ruins, and away 


down the river were lying many bodies of | 


men, women and children dead. 


Now a heart which loves like that—which | 


outruns floods by strength of soul, and faces 
death to save, that it is which makes deeds 
lovely. It is when men are strong in God’s 
strength, the strength of a boundless love, 
and do what God wishes them to do, that 
the actions win from both man and God a 
good report. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ All things bright and beautiful.” 
Lesson: Luke vii. 1—10. 


I have shown you how the power to do 
lovely things sleeps within us, now let me 
show you how it is eternal, and will rise 
some day and make a bad report for wrong- 
doers. It is never wholly dead, this power 


to do lovely things ; it only sleeps, and it can | 


be all wretchedness and misery at evil things. 

I will show you what I mean in the story 
of an ugly deed, which a boy did to himself 
when nobody thought he was doing so, and 
only credited him with bravery and daring— 
just what he had done it to obtain—and after- 
—_ he wore a certain dignity in his boyish 

—3n 


comrades’ eyes, which, though he knew that 
he was not entitled to it, he was vain enough 
to enjoy. For vanity and pride have no ob- 
jection to dishonesty, and, indeed, generally 
require a little, sometimes much, of that sort 
of thing. This youth told a little untruth, 
and then a great one, all from a wretched 
desire to appear what he really was not. 

I don’t mean to tempt you to do the wrong 
of hating liars, for if we do such a thing we 
are murderers, which is surely worse than 
to be liars. We have not got very far on our 
way towards a heavenly life till we genuinely 
acknowledge our own sin, not other people’s. 

My storyis of oneof two brothers who lived 
long, long ago, in Morayshire, in Scotland, in 
very hard times for shepherds, made so by 
the ravages of wolves. Sheep were so 
robbed of their lambs, and devoured, that in 
many a grassy glen of the land, grazing flocks 
became impossible. Dogs were no match 
for wolves. At all times there was danger, 
but much more was it so when the wolves 
had their young, which was in the cold, 
bleak spring, when north winds blew and 
snow still drifted on the hills; and when 
they had keen appetites, and had their young 
to feed. 

One of the two big brothers was a brave, 
good-hearted youth, and lent his courage and 
daring to his more timid neighbours to rid 
their district of wolves; and the other was 
not bad-hearted, but, alas! for him, he mixed 
his kindness with a good deal of cowardice 
and a little vanity. 

Now there was, some miles away from the 
village in which these brothers lived, a hill 
where was a small opening into the rocks 
| that crowned it, making a cave which two 

wolves had chosen for their den, and from 
which they went out creeping through the 
| scrubwood with which the hill was covered, 
| got miles away unseen and stole sheep from 
| the shepherds’ flocks. And they had young 
|ones there which they fed with the stolen 
| food, and which would grow up in a few 
'months to feed themselves with the same. 
And these two brothers undertook to rid the 
neighbourhood of the young at least. The 
braver youth had but one desire—he wanted 
to save his neighbours; the other had but 
one—he wanted to be thought a hero. It 
was this one of the two youths who first 
told his comrades what his brother, and he 
with him, had resolved todo. He bragged 
| about it. 

“Indeed!” said all their wondering, honest, 
faces. The boys and girls were too awe- 
struck to speak, they only looked with wide- 
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opened eyes which, more than words, said 
just what the speaker looked for and liked. 


| 





What being thought well of is to the heart | 


of a boy—and a girl too, and men and women 
for that matter—you need no words of mine to 
tell you, your own hearts will do that best, for 
hearts are just the places for joys which ad- 
miring gazes give. But false joys, stolen 
joys, joys to which we have no right, ought 
not to be admitted into them ; they ought to 
be rigidly excluded and frowned upon, and 
heartily despised, for they are wrong, and, 
like all else that is wrong, they are hollow 
and bad, and have misery in them, and bring 
all sorts of startling fears, and put the folks 
that have them into very awkward corners, 
bringing bitter humiliations and shame. And 
how much grief that means to the God 
who loves us—vain, and silly, and sinful 
though we may be—vwe little think. 

The day of the perilous adventure came, 
and, quite alone, the two brothers left the 
village for the den on the distant hill ; and 
a cold, dark shadow fell on the children of 
the place, and they wondered what would 
happen ; would they come home alive? It 
was agreed between them that they should 
watch in some sheltered place till they saw 
the old wolves leave the den, which it was 
known they did, for they had been seen 
away from it together, seeking prey which 
they could better hunt in company. And 
when the pair had got clear away, the youth 
who liked to be thought a hero was to stand 
at the mouth of the cave to watch and give 
the alarm should the old wolves return 
before his brother, who was to go into the 
den and kill the young wolves there, had 
completed his work. They reached the place ; 
and so it was. The would-be-hero youth stood 
sentinel near the entrance, and the shep- 
herds’ pests were one by one being dispatched 
by his brother’s knife within ; when suddenly 
the gaunt forms of the old wolves appeared. 
They were returning! They were upon them! 
The sentinel’s heart jumped into his mouth ; 
his face turned white as snow, and, without 
turning to give his brother even one warn- 
ing word, he took to his heels and fled for 
his life. 

He was sorry for his brother, for he knew 
what leaving those wolves to find him kill- 
ing their young ones meant—it meant death. 
When he stopped to take breath he said to 
himself, ‘“‘My brother is dead,” and began 
to ery. Of course, he was very sorry; yet 
what could he do? It was dreadful. But 
he had to goon to the village. He must 
make a show in the village of having done 








his best, for he remembered, what everybody 
knew, that if he had not been so ready and 
anxious to be a helper in his brother’s work 
somebody else would have been standing 
sentry, who possibly would not have run 
away and left that brother to such a horrible 
death. And in his inmost soul he loathed 
himself; but he must not let others loathe 
him too. He must not seem a coward; he 
could not bear to seem a coward. So he 
scratched his face and hands with thorns, 
and wounded himself a little with the knife 
he had taken in his hand, and which he had 
shown boys as his defence. He made him- 
self bleed, marked, tore and smirched his 
clothes, and went on. When he reached 
the village, there was no doubt about the 
genuineness of his sorrow for his dead 
brother. And the people listened with beat- 
ing hearts to the horrible tale of how the 
wolves had returned ; how he had struggled 
and fought and been defeated, and how 
his brother was killed ; and the people saw 
his torn skin and clothes. And it was all 
over, and he was still thought well of. They 
only pitied him, and said it was too daring 
a thing to have done. And they went into 
his house with him to comfort him in his 
sad loss; and came out and stood about in 
the streets, and were miserable that his 
brother was dead, and all to save sheep. 
And so the hours went by, when suddenly, 
faint, torn, streaming with blood, and ready 
to drop, almost beside himself with the 
effects of his terrible struggle, the brother 
supposed to be dead, and certainly only just 
alive, dragged himself up the village street. 
“T have killed them—every one,” he said 
in a husky, hoarse voice, his tongue almost 
refusing to move in his mouth for dryness, 
every muscle and nerve of his body quiver- 
ing from the terrible effort he had made and 
the pain of wounds ; and he wiped the sweat 
and the blood from his brow. People were 
amazed, horrified, struck dumb. They stared. 
Could they believe {their eyes? Had he 
then come to life again? They could not 
understand. How could this be ? Gradually 
they came round him, and followed him to 
his house to see what it could all mean ? 
And there it all became clear, how that 
would-be hero had lied, and had expected 
nobody could come home to tell the truth. 
A coward was he; a wretch! No thanks 
to that coward, lying fellow, his brave 
brother had managed, almost as by miracle, 
to slay the maddened wolves there, by their 
dead cubs, in their own den. 
Most pitiable was it to see the would-be 
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hero. For a moment, he stood dumb and 
petrified, then he moaned and cried aloud, 
then he wrung his hands, and prayed his 
brother and cursed himself. And the eyes 
of his companions looking down upon his 
dreadful exposure seemed like torments of 
hell in him. 

“JT thought you'd be killed,” he said. 
“Tm glad you were not.” And he sobbed 
bitterly. 

“* What did you go for, if you were fright- 
ened ?” said the wounded brother. 

The answer was not given; but if it had 
been given, and if it had said the honest 
truth, it would have been— 

“Beeause I wanted to be thought well 
of.” 

It was vanity that led him to brag; that 
led him to cover the truth about his timi- 
dity and final cowardice with a lie. His 
wanting to be thought well of had deceived 
him and mocked him, and the people despised 
him, and his own heart, made to be a para- 
dise of honest joys, was turned into a place 
of miseries and wretchedness. There was 
no escape, it was all done. And he was the 
victim of reflections on things which he 
would have given the world to undo. 

This was an wnlovely deed. And all the 
best things in us have to give it a bad report : 
God made us so. And the doer of it too, 
even he had to condemn it. So will it be in 
the long run with all wrong. 

Let me beg you never to deceive people— 
count it too mean for you. Speak the truth ; 
take no honour which does not belong to 
you honestly ; shun it far more than you 
would shun shame or pain that does not be- 
long to you, honestly, but is given to you 
in ignorance or mistake. It is by these 
means you will never lay up bitterness and 
mockery for yourself—which is surely too 
foolish and sad a thing to do. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Courage, brother, do not stumble.” 
Lesson: Luke viii. 41—56. 


We will finish our brief talks together this 
month with a story of a lovely deed, which 
brought the doer pain and trouble ; yet the 
best things in us, and in all men, see it to be 
lovely, and give it a good report. It is a 
story of the heathen days of Rome, at one 
of its merry times of festival and fair, when 
one of its great buildings was filled with 
holiday-makers, watching sports too horrible 
for Christian hearts even to name without 
shame and grief; yet were they witnessed 








with great excitement and delight; people 
sat watching men fight with men, wound 
one another, fall, and die. The fighting 
men’s limbs were clad in armour, their heads 
were covered with helmets, and they wounded 
and stabbed each other as best they could 
through the joints of the armour with short, 
double-edged swords. They were trained to 
their deadly work, and did not kill of hatred, 
but only to provide sport, and for prizes. 
They fought with great caution as well as 
with great ferocity. For moments together 
they would firmly stand face to face, the 
toes of their extended fore-feet almost touch- 
ing each other, moving round, each eyeing 
the movements of the other, seeking a favour- 
able second in which to plant his sword at 
some open place in his antagonist’s armour 
and thrust it to his heart. Sometimes the fight 
was long, and many deep wounds were made 
before the end ; but, faint and bleeding and 
full of pain, the wounded man fought on. 
When the final fatal stab was given, and 
the victim staggered forward and fell dead, 
his murderer was clapped and loudly hur- 
rahed, and while he bowed to his applauders, 
the lifeless body was dragged away and 
thrown into the dead-house. 

These horrid fights were regarded as sports, 
and watched for the pleasure of them by 
men, by women, by boys, even by girls, for 
the Romans were a hard and cruel people. 
Sometimes a fallen wounded man, lying bleed- 
ing and giddy upon the floor, at the thought 
of his wife and child, now far away, was glad 
that there were women’s faces there, for he 
wanted his life, and he looked up and made 
pitying signs and looks that they would let 
the fight stop now. He was hopelessly 
wounded ; he could not even rise of himself. 
And he looked all round on the faces in 
the galleries in vain; not one eye was there 
to pity, not a woman’s, not even a girl’s; 
nor did a voice speak that he might be saved. 
It would deprive them of the crowning ex- 
citement, which was to see a fighter killed, 
and they would not be cheated. They made 
signs for his conqueror to finish him off ; and 
the conqueror turned on the helpless man, 
and at a blow slaughtered him there. Anda 
thrill of delight ran through the place. And 
again the sightseers settled themselves. ‘The 
next,” cried the director, and there came out 
another man. More clever gashes were made; 
another staggered, fell, and died. 

It was on one of these dreadful Roman 
festival days, when the big, sweeping circles 
of seats in its biggest circus were full of men 
and women, who, with gleaming eyes and 
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throbbing hearts, were fixedly gazing on one | 
of these conflicts, that suddenly a man entered | 
the fighting ground. Nobody saw him enter, 
for it was at the moment of supreme excite- 
ment, when the two men with their drawn 
swords were cautiously closing upon one 
another, intently eyeing every movement, to 
seize the second in which to fix the deadly 
weapons each in the other’s heart. So that 
this third man, who came rapidly across the 
arena, had planted himself right between the 
two uplifted blades before he was seen. He 
seemed to come out of the ground. Every- 
body was startled. He was not known, but 
he was clearly a very old man, and infirm, 
and of beautiful face, as men remembered 
afterwards. He had been allowed to pass 
the guards of the outer gates, for he seemed 
to be a sacred person and in terrible earnest ; 
and suddenly he appeared between these two 
grim figures in full fight at the very moment 
when the spectators felt in at the death. 

The whole place was baffled and annoyed. 
The spell of the gladiators was broken. What 
was this? they wondered, as they glanced off 
from one another, first to his pleading face, 
long, disordered hair and spare limbs, and 
then away to where the director sat, as if 
they wanted somebody to explain. Mean- 
while the old man pleaded with the fighters 
to cease their wretched fight and go home. 
“Good men!” he cried, “it is all wrong. 
God is grieved. It is wicked.” Meanwhile 
the audience, the moment before breathless, 
was for another moment more profoundly so. 
What could it mean? And the old man, 
turning from the fighters, looked entreatingly 
on them all, and cried aloud to them to give 
up these wicked delights. 

“Who is the man?” demanded the director 
in great perplexity and bitterness. 

But nobody knew. 

Then the people suddenly remembered 
that in one more moment they would have 
been at their highest delight ; and that man 
had appeared and spoilt it. And in spite of 
his holy look, they were disappointed and 
angry, and murmured, and broke into shouts 
and cries. 

“Give it him !” they roared—which meant 
“Stab him !” 

And amid all the uproar, the old man con- 
tinued to plead and entreat with the two 
men, to put away those wicked swords. And 
knowing now that he had no business to 
interrupt, they were enraged at his presence, 
and thrust him aside to renew their conflict. 
But he did not heed them, and returned to 
his position and continued his dogged, his 








| 


agonised pleadings with them. And nobody 
would have it any more. By the director’s 
orders, one of the attendants rushed to the 
spot, and while he was crying out, “Oh, it 
is wicked ; it is wrong. Our God is grieved,” 
tears starting on his old eager face, the 
attendant’s sword was in the air; it de- 
scended, and the good old man, with his eyes 
still looking on the fighters, and pleading 
with them, fell bleeding, speechless, dying to 
the ground, and was immediately dragged 
by the hand away to swell the heaps in the 
wild beasts’ food store. Then bustle and 
outcry quietened ; order and dead stillness 
were again restored, and the two fighting 
men, who had resumed their positions, eyed 
one another and fought out their fight till 
one fell wounded to the ground, and was 
dragged away a corpse. The old man’s plea 
did not avail. The people were not deprived. 
They had had the highest excitement of their 
gala day. 

Never did good life seem more thrown 
away. But after all, Rome had another tale 
to tell. True, the old man was dead, and his 
body had been given for food for lions ; but 
that night, before they went to sleep, the 
people who had seen him die for no prize 
but that he might do good, could not but 
talk about him; and now the excitement 
was over and they could see in their mem- 
ory that old face of his as it stood there 
between the two brutalized cruel faces of the 
fighters, it seemed very lovely, and began to 
win a good report, and with his sweet dying 
look and kindly attitude, so clearly thinking, 
not for himself and his own bleeding wound, 
but for those very men who had thrust him 
aside and cared nothing for him, it seemed 
to be the face of an angel. And they could 
not help feeling sorry that they were irrever- 
ent to him, and from that day they thought 
more gravely of the dreadful sport, and their 
taste for bloodshed seemed rather wretched 
to them and they were chastened and sub- 
dued about things. And after they had seen 
that heavenly old man dragged away dead 
they could no more bear to see the fights. 
That fight at which the old man’s murder 
happened was the last fight of man with 
man to provide sport for folks at Rome. And 
this was all because his deed was a “lovely” 
deed, stirring that good within men which 
must give it a “good report.” So victory 
came to him, though not in the way he 
had hoped. He did not stop that fight, but 
he stopped all fights from that day until 
now. His deed had the loveliness of things 
that have immortality in them. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE MINISTERING CHILDREN’S LEAGUE. 


ss HO is sufficient for these things ?’’ must be 

the feeling of very many hearts, as loyal and 
brave Christians look out into the mass of suffering 
and evil in the world, and see so much to be done 
and so few at work, so many standing aside, not ready 
to do their share of labour—to take their part in the 
battle. In so noble a cause indifference seems strange, 
and yet it is but too easy to account for its existence. 
How, do you ask? Why, just because sympathy 
and tenderness of heart need cultivating and train- 
ing like all our purest emotions and all our noblest 
powers. Very many of us are born with the gift of 
song: we have the capacity, but it may be left un- 
developed ; it may be stunted, thwarted, the very 
life almost crushed out of it. So it is with the sense 
of colour, with the sense of sound, and with all our 
faculties. And just in the same way, unless a child is 
taught to help others, unless he is trained to feel for 
them, the heart will soon cease to be tender, and the 
willingness to aid suffering and distress will soon 
become crippled and paralysed. There are some 
natures, it is true, more favoured than others, in 
which unselfishness grows and blossoms of ‘its own 
accord, but with most of us kindness has to be ac- 
quired in spirit and in act like truthfulness and all 
the other virtues. It is always easier to learn in 
company, and the “ Ministering Children’s League,” 
founded a little more than a year ago by Lady Bra- 
bazon, will do much to make the world brighter. It 
has taken a firm hold in Canada and America, and it 


is spreading fast here in England. ‘“ One kind act, | 


at least, in the day ” is its law; a simple prayer for 


help is its inspiration ; love for the world and all in | 


it is its link. Many children will be reached who 
are not touched by the Sunday-school. United effort 
in charity will be stimulated, and many an orphanage 
and children’s hospital should be the better for its 
help. It will give us ‘‘ ministering children” now ; 
and the children of to-day will be the large-hearted, 
helpful men and women of to-morrow. Cards of 
membership and all information may be obtained 
from the Honorary Secretary of the League, 83, 
Lancaster Gate, London, W. 


THE TRAVELLERS AID SOCIETY. 


* All journeys end in welcomes to the weary,” 
says a pathetic but unreal hymn, which is more 
popular than it should be. For in journeying, as in 
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| ruin! How often does the path lead down through 
the very horror and blackness of hell! Year after 
| year, generation after generation, the same tale is 
| told. The heart grows sick; there seems to be no 
|help. What can be done to put an end to all this 
misery ? it asks in despair. Well, perhaps it is not 
possible to do very much, so long as thousands will 
rush, in their ignorance and inexperience, to their 
own destruction, eager to escape from the monotonous 
quiet of the country to the stir and excitement of 
| great towns. In their folly they are easily attracted 
| by fair-seeming situations, which promise high wages 
and little work, and in their ignorance and helpless- 
ness they are easily beguiled with false references. 
| All that can be done at present is to stop the inflow 
where it is possible, and to surround those girls who 
will come with such protection as others can give 
| them. In this work the Travellers’ Aid Society 
renders invaluable service. The friends connected 
with it will meet girls at the station—where too often 
their peril is greatest; they will save them from 
| innumerable pitfalls and snares by providing them 
| with safe and respectable lodgings; they will make 
| inquiries for them, and see that there is nothing 
| suppressed or concealed, It is very ordinary, very 
commonplace work, but infinitely helpful. It may 
be very romantic to go down into the depths of 
misery to reclaim and to release, but Christian com- 
mon sense will set itself to keep hearts from being 
broken, and to save souls from sinking down into 
the darkness. The Society’s headquarters in London 
| are at 16a, Old Cavendish Street, W. But the work 
should be taken up and developed till the whole 
| country is covered with a network of similar asso- 
| ciations. 














GIRLS’ EVENING HOMES. 


Whether we like it or not, the fact remains that 
our towns are full of young girls; they crowd our 
| Shops, our warehouses, and our factories. We can- 
not remove them from the temptations which sur- 
round them, and so all that isleft for us is to see how 

| we can help them as they are and where they are, 
| and whether we can make the path safer and easier 
| in which now it is so hard to keep from falling. If 
these girls are left to themselves they will wander 
about the streets; from thence they will drift into 
low music-halls, into dancing-saloons, and into other 

| haunts as dangerous as they are disreputable. If we 
wish to keep them from these, we must find other 
| places more attractive. It can be done; experience 














living, too many of us, so far as this world is con- proves it. How it can be done, the excellent paper 
cerned, make utter shipwreck, and lose all their hold | on the Nottingham Homes, to be found in another 
upon goodness, faith, and hope. How often is the | part of this month’s number, clearly explains; and 
parting on the platform of the railway station, at | what has been done in one place can be done in 
some little country village, the first scene ofa tragedy , others. What is the evidence of seven years’ ex- 
dark and terrible as any created by the genius of a | perience and success? Briefly put, it comes to this: 
great poet! How often is the iron road the road to | The Home must be a home; not an institution, not 
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a class, not a crowd. If there areclasses, they must 
not be compulsory. In occupation and in amuse- 
ment there must be variety, and more games than 
lessons. The unwritten law of feeling is the strongest 
safeguard against disorder and coarseness. The 
family feeling must not be crushed by numbers. 
There must be plenty of light inside and outside, in 
the rooms and in the hearts, plenty of liberty, and, 
above all, plenty of love. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


If people in™general really understood the value 
of the work which this Association and similar 
Societies throughout the country are doing, an appeal 
for aid would be quite unnecessary. Help would 
flow in, and instead of indifference and carelessness 
we should see an eager enthusiasm and a loyal zeal 
on every side. What is tne special work of this As- 
sociation? It sets out recognising the great fact 
that a young man is certain to want society, a certain 
amount of amusement, some athletic and physical 
training, and probably some intellectual help as 
well; that he will have religious needs and crav- 
ings; that he will meet moral temptations with 
which he will have to struggle. And so, it draws 
together individuals into a community, strengthens 
their higher aims and purer natures by association, 
insures that their amusements shall be sound and 
healthful, and that for teachers they shall have men 
filled with the spirit of the greatest of all teachers. 
In short, it endeavours to meet the special needs of 
young men at every point, and by uniting their 
forces to make the strength of all the strength of 
each. The Association has now existed for more 
than forty years; it has nearly one thousand six 
hundred members, and three thousand branches 
scattered all over the world, and binding young 
men in every land together. It is well housed in 
Exeter Hall, and flourishing in almost every way. 
The chief burden is a heavy mortgage of more than 
£8,000—a burden which led to a deficit of about 
£200 on last year’s working. This ought to be 
cleared off, and then the Association would ride on 
an even keel. The Treasurer asks for five thousand 
subscribers of One Guinea each. He ought to get 
them. The Bankers of the Society are Messrs. Bar- 
clay, Bevan & Co., 54, Lombard Street, E.C., and to 
them subscriptions may be sent. 


DR. HEYWOOD SMITH’S NEW HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 


Of all those who had to suffer last year in the 
attempt to strike a heavy blow atthe criminal vice 
of the country, not one had harder measure dealt 
out to him than Dr. Heywood Smith. At the worst 
he committed a merely professional indiscretion, and 
now many of his colleagues are there who would not 
do the same where duty and discretion seemed to 
conflict? Unfortunately for him, his conduct was 
dragged before a court of law, made the subject of 
incidental and somewhat arbitrary comment from 





the Bench ; excitement was directed against him, 
and he had to share in the obloquy that fell upon an 
unpopular cause. He was even driven to abandon 
his post at the Soho Hospital for Women. This 
was touching him at his tenderest point, and one 
might have expected that those who knew how well 
and faithfully he had served that institution would 
have had the courage and the generosity to stand by 
him against the outcry of the hour. However, the 
committee took the other course, acting with some 
precipitation, perhaps under the influence of tem- 
porary excitement. It has been fsuggested, whether 
with reason or not we cannot tell, that Dr. Hey- 
wood Smith had already provoked some ill-will by 
blending a religious with a medical ministry, not in 
the wards but outside the hospital. It is hard to 
believe that this feeling can have influenced the 
committee. They must know as well as any of us 
that though religion will not by itself make a man a 
good physician, still less can it make him a bad one, 
that itis skill alone that cures suffering and that 
disease knows nothing of creeds. After all, Dr. 
Heywood Smith’s trials have not been without their 
compensations. Friends have gathered round him, 
and he will be enabled to carry on his life’s work 
under new conditions and with larger liberty. At 
his private Hospital for ladies in Maida Vale he 
will have perfect independence. The strong com- 
mittee of reference who have associated themselves 
with his work will not hamper or hinder him, and 
before long he will look back upon his recent trials 
and disappointments as passing clouds that have 
vanished away. May all success attend him in his 
work of ministry. 


WESLEYAN METHODISTS AND THE CIRCUIT SYSTEM. 


In institutions and methods Wesleyan Methodists 
show a distinctly conservative spirit; but however 
strong may be their natural distaste for change, they 
will hardly retain some characteristic parts of their 
system unaltered for very much longer. The circuit 
system itself is in danger. At present there is an 
itinerating ministry: a man spends three years in 
one district, and then he moves on. Some advan- 
tages the method may have, but to most of us they 
will seem comparatively trivial. A stream of change 
sets through the pulpit of every church, and there is 
a constant succession of fresh faces and fresh voices, 
while, in his turn, the preacher is not bound from 
one end of his life to the other to spend his best 
hours in producing a perpetual stock of new sermons; 
he can increase and develop his resources at leisure. 
But, on the other hand, what a loss of influence and 
power there is! A man, however noteworthy, does 
not make himself felt in the life of a great city in 
that short period. He is off and away again before 
the people have come to know him: ‘‘ While I was 
busy here and there, the man was gone,” is a text 
which the itinerating system is always illustrating. 
Men revolt against the iron law themselves, and so, 
the Methodist Times points out, all the best men who 
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should be pastors of the churches crowd into the de- 
partmental offices which free them from the tyranny 
of the revolving wheel. They were meant to be 
prophets, but they are secretaries, accountants, and 
teachers instead. If this be the case, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it is so, there is a sad loss of 
spiritual force, a loss which no gain elsewhere can 
compensate. 


DYNAMITE AND ITS DANGERS. 


The now famous article in the Times came at a 
most opportune time, for if there were any timid 
souls who were alarmed at the prospect of a renewal 
of outrages if the Irish Bills are rejected, they will 
take courage when they find what the result of the 
dynamite campaign so far has been. The struggle 
between law and crime has been long and severe, but 
the issue is distinct. Order has triumphed, outrage 
has failed, and the policy has proved more perilous 
for the dynamiters than for their intended victims. 
The number of those actually engaged in the com- 
mission of outrages has been comparatively small, 
yet two of the band are known to have perished in 
their fruitless attempt on London Bridge; twenty- 
five are in penal servitude—two-thirds of them for 
life. The very criminals still at large are marked 
men, known and watched; and if they venture to 
show their faces on English ground the law will 
make short work with them. The moral is, not to 
be betrayed iato panic, to keep our heads; to make 
sure in our own minds and consciences that our acts 
are fair and just, and, that point once settled, to set 
our faces like a rock against any appeal to terror. 
We will listen to argument ; to intimidation we will 
concede not an inch, 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
GERMANY AND ROME. 


One of the moralists who has written upon Friend- 
ship tells us always to treat a friend as one who may 
some day become a foe, anda foe as one who may 
become a friend. We are always to make certain 
reserves, always to leave an open door. Prince 
Bismarck, in his public policy, has always conformed 
to the spirit if not to the letter of this maxim, and it 





is now evident that the struggle in which for several | 


years past he has been engaged with the Vatican is 
drawing to a close, and that there is to be alliance 
instead of enmity. It is a strange transformation, 
and its incidents have been no less remarkable. We 


have seen the German Chancellor throwing over- | 
board the famous May Laws, and his subordinates | 


who were immediately responsible for them. The 
weapon has served his turn, and now it is discarded ; 
it is all a matter of policy, not of principle. All the 
laws about the education and appointment of the 
clergy are to be set aside, so far as the greater part 
of the empire is concerned. And so after all, the 
great conflict in which Germany was embroiled but 
a few years ago, was all for nothing. 





Priests were | 





punished, and bishops deposed, and the peace of the 
empire disturbed all in vain. And, strangest sign of 
all, Prince Bismarck, instead of dealing with his 
Catholic fellow-countrymen through their representa- 
tives, has preferred to conduct negotiations with the 
Pope himself. He made Leo XIII. an arbitrator 
yesterday in the case of the Caroline Islands, he 
makes him a ruler to-day. What will be the next 
step? Such a change might well encourage the 
Pope to cherish hopes of a complete restoration to 
his former power, but if he should be so beguiled, 
he is doomed to certain disappointment. 


THE McALL MISSION AT LYONS. 


It is not only at Paris that the Rev. R. W. 
McAll’s great mission enterprise is being carried for- 
ward. It has struck root in other places, and 
wherever the work gets a fair start it rapidly lays 
hold of the working classes. But too little is done 
for the people by the churches. Rome is not much 
of a power among the busy stirring populations of 
the great manufacturing towns. The Protestant 
Churches of the country seem to have no force for a 
great forward movement, and live rather in the past 
than the present. Mr. McAll, and those who work 
under him, find an open field, great needs and little 
attempt to satisfy them, for afterall, at the core, the 
hearts of nations are very much the same. French 
and frivolity are not synonymous terms, and the 
labourer and the peasant in France do not lead such 
bright, and easy, and prosperous lives that they are 
altogether engrossed by the things of this world. 
Give them the truth of Christ in a plain form, free 
from superstition and from political associations, and 
they will receive it gladly. 


THE MURDER AT MADRID. 


The tragedy at Madrid shows how difficult it is to 
recover ground where once it has been lost, and 
with what obstinate and fierce resistance any devoted 
man is sure to meet who sets himself to draw people 
up to a higher level against their will. The mur- 
dered Bishop was not an unpopular man by nature. 
His one offence was that he had determined to put 
an end to the scandals that are destroying the re- 
ligious faith, such as it is, of Spain, and had insisted 
upon expelling from the priesthood men of no- 
toriously corrupt lives. One of those who had been 
justly punished for his iniquities set himself to 
take revenge, and the Bishop has fallen a martyr 
to his zeal. What terrible and urgent need’ there 
is for true and courageous leaders among the 
Catholics of Spain may be inferred from the fact 


that a terrible explosion, which occurred in one of 


| the churches not long ago, is universally assumed to 


be the work of the priests themselves. The people 
would not buy candles for worship at an extortionate 
price from the priests and their agents who carry on 
the traffic; the priests saw their profits in danger, 
and in their alarm contrived to fill one of these alien 
candles with explosive materials. They imagined 
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that the catastrophe would bring back the custom 
which they had lost; but theirs was a short-sighted 
policy ; it has but intensified and envenomed the 
hatred with which the people already regard them. 


A NEW ‘‘MAYFLOWER.” 


The spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers is not dead yet, 
and it lives not only in the chosen homes of freedom, 
but also where tyranny and oppression reign supreme. 
In the May number of Evangelical Christendom, the 
Rev. B. La Trobe tells a strange and pathetic story 
of the sufferings of a Bohemian colony at Shadura, 
in the province of Volhynia, a Russian district bor- 
dering on Poland. The colony at its outset was one 
of mixed nationality and of conflicting creeds. Its 
members had been drawn together by the necessities 
of life, and beyond that they had no common tie. 
For some time their history was one of strife, 
jealousy, disappointment, and despair. When their 
hearts had been opened by trouble, some of their 
number came across a preacher associated with the 
Moravian Brethren. They induced the Brethren to 
send a minister to Shadura; and upon Lutherans 
and Catholics alike the charm of the gospel he 
preached worked with marvellous power. Hitherto 
religion had been a name and a creed with them ; 
now it became a reality. God was with them, and 


they were set upon serving Him. They had the spirit 
of worship, but the official sanction was wanting. 
Unwisely, perhaps, the ordinances of Baptism and 
of Holy Communion were administered without legal 


right, and for once both Catholic and Lutheran were 
united in indignation at this informal and illegiti- 
mate worship. Sanction was refused; and the only 
alternatives were to abandon their home at Shadura 
or to sacrifice their convictions. They decided to 
leave houses and lands, and to seek a new home in 
Brazil, where the one great boon, “ Freedom to wor- 
ship God,” will be theirs. They are seeking the 
south of the New World as the Pilgrim Fathers 
sought the north; the same spirit exiles them; and 
the emigrant ship that will carry them across the 
seas is the Mayflower of these modern days. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
OUR MISSIONARY SOCIETIES AND THEIR WORK. 


The annual meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society, held during the first week in May, was in its 
way eventful. For the first time within the memory 
of two generations, a new president occupied the 
chair. After more than fifty years of loyal and de- 
voted service, the Earl of Chichester passed away a 
few weeks ago, having lived long enough to see and 
to rejoice in the great wave of missionary enthusiasm 
which rolled through the country during the united 
meetings in the early part of this year. A veteran 
succeeds to the place of a veteran, for the new presi- 
dent, the Hon. Captain F. Maude, R.N., lately the 
treasurer of the society, can also claim an association 
with the work and enterprise of the society of more 





than half a century’s duration ; and his interest and 
devotion are still fresh and vigorous. At this, and 
at most meetings of kindred societies in the past 
month, there has been but one story to tell, one 
report to make; that a deficit has been incurred, not 
through a diminution of income, but owing to an 
increased expenditure. In spite of commercial de- 
pression, and the general sense of insecurity at home 
and abroad, generosity has not flagged or failed : in 
almost every instance the subscription lists show an 
increase. But then the needs have developed still 
more rapidly. On every side new work has been 
pressed upon the Churches. They have had no choice 
but to advance, and they will have to quicken their 
pace if they are even to keep abreast with the demand 
of the age; for as the President of the Wesleyan 
Conference said in bold and incisive words, “ Either 
God is going too fast, or we are going too slow.” 


THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND AND THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL. 


In the last number of the London Missionary So- 
ciety’s Chronicle the Rev. J. P. F. Hallowes, of 
Barnsley, has published a very interesting article, 
short as it is suggestive. He throws a new light 
upon familiar facts, showing how the conditions of 
our national life have acted upon Christian activity 
and enterprise. Taking Professor Seeley’s well- 
known book as a starting-point, he reminds us that 
our colonial empire is but one of several which rose 
into existence out of the first contact of the old and 
the new worlds—that there was once a “Greater 
France,” a “Greater Holland,’”’ a ‘‘ Greater Portu- 
gal,” and a “ Greater Spain,” as well as a “Greater 
Britain.’”’” But the centuries which have seen our 
growth have witnessed their decay, and, save for one 
great shock, when our folly drove the young eagle of 
the United States out of the old nest, we have held 
together. Our expansion has been continuous, it is 
going onstill ; and, wherever we have gone, we have 
carried with us not only commerce, not only civili- 
sation, but the truth and the freedom of Christ. 
Suppose it had been the other way, however, that 
Spain or Portugal had risen and that we had sunk; 
what would have been the state of affairs then? 
Over vast regions of the earth there would have been 
darkness instead of light, and, if any faith, only 
superstition in its most debased forms. And it is 
the last century, in which the expansion of the 
nation has been greatest, and her population has 
increased with the most rapid growth, that has 
witnessed the most remarkable development of mis- 
sionary zeal. The great missionary societies are the 
creations of this period, and as the overflow has gone 
streaming out of the old country into all parts of the 
world, the old faith and the old principles have been 
carried along with it. That many of our colonists 
disgrace the name of Christian is but too true, yet 
for all that their general influence is in the other 
direction ; they are missionaries even against their 
will, 
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Scottish Widows’ Fund 


See ——_____ 


MAGNITUDE OF THE OPERATIONS. 


Policies issued . £42,000,000 | Claims Paid . . £14,660,000 
Bonus Additions . 8,150,000 | Accumulated Funds 9,000,000 
Policies in Force . 26,000,000 | Annual Revenue. — 1,100,000 


PROFITABLE CHARACTER OF THE BUSINESS. 

Cash Profit for Seven Years to 31st Dec. 1880 . £1,347,'756 
Bonus Additions for the Seven Years , : ‘ ‘ 2,249,072 
This was the LARGEST DISTRIBUTION OF PROFIT made by any 
British Life Office during the period. It yielded Bonuses from 
41:14s, to 43:17:5 per cent.per ann. on the Original Sums Assured, 
according to the duration of the Policies,—facts which clearly prove 


The Intrinsic Value of the Society's Mutual System, and 
The Highly Profitable Character of tts Business. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 


Surrender Values allowed after pay- Loans granted within a smail margin 
ment of one year’s premium, of the Surrender Value. 

Paid-up Policies allowed in lieu of | Extensive Foreign Residence free 
Surrender Values. of charge in all cases. 


Most of the Soctety’s Policies Whole-World from the first. 
THE ATTENTION OF 


Persons desiring to effect LIFE ASSURANCES for the benefit of their 
Families, or in connection with Business Transactions, is called to 
the above Financial Results and Conditions of Assurance, which 
show how peculiarly suitable the Society’s Policies are for Family 


Provisions, and for all Trust and Security purposes. 
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FINANCIAL POSITION of the COMPANY 


ON THE 3ist DECEMBER, 1885. 


——o R00 —_ 


Sums Assured and Bonus 8 on .-  £7,476,983 


Total Funds (inciuding paid-up Capital of £167,867) £2,930,098 


Being just 40 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus, 


Subscribed Capital ae ee : ...  £1,500,000 
Annual Income _ ... oes +00 ws as £339,265 
Net New Premiums in 1885 .. «=. +. £10,752 





Favourable Rates for Endowment Assurances. 


INTERIM BONUSES GIVEN. 
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Eagle Jnsurance Company. 


HE Company affords undoubted security to Insurers, and from its 
judicious management in the past, and from the ample reserves 
that have been made to meet all contingencies, is able to anti- 

cipate an increasing amount of success, and the consequent augmentation 
of the future Bonuses to its Policy-holders. 

The following figures show the progress of the Company :— 

In 1877 the Assurance Fund, invested upon first-class securities, was 
equal to 32 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus 
added thereto; and to 11 times the amount of the Annual 
Premiums payable. 

In 1882 to 36 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 

In 1885 to 37 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 


In June, 1877, the amount of Profits declared 
by the Company was. . . .. . . £183,883 
In December, 1882 __,, - e . . « £218,182 


Of these sums the amount divisible amongst the Participating Policy- 
holders in cash was equal to the following percentage of the premiums 
paid during the two quinquenniums :— 

1877... From 12 to 22°/5 
1882... s ww Ba 
according to the age of the Assured at entry. 

In addition to the Bonus thus declared periodically, interim Bonuses are 
given on Policies of five years old and upwards which become claims between 
any two valuations, thereby practically securing to the Assured an Annual 
Bonus. 

During the past thirty-eight years the 

Company has paid in Claims . . . £8,141,532 

And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured 

(exclusive of those taken in reduction 
of premium) amounting to . . . .£1,077,7904 


Claims are paid three months after the death of the Life Assured, 
provided that satisfactory proof of death shall have been furnished in 
the meantime. 

The Directors are prepared to grant Loans on all Policies to the 
absolute owners, or to pay a fair and liberal Surrender value, should it 
be desired to discontinue the Assurance, thereby protecting the Assured 
against loss from inability to meet the premiums. 
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Eagle $nsurance Company. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE—INVESTMENT AND INSURANCE COMBINED. 


Special attention is called to the very favourable rates of 
Premium charged by this Company for ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES, under which Class, the sum assured is 
payable on attaining a certain age, or at the previous death 
of the Assured, whichever event may happen first. It will 
be seen that this class of assurance combines the principle 
of Investment with that of Life Assurance, and thereby 
meets a need which is often felt by Insurers. These Policies 
may be taken out With or Without Profits. Specimens of 
the Profit Rates are given below. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE, 


WITH PROFITS. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





Ls ad. Ls & £4 a. 4s d.|l a a 
II 116 2] a |} 2 2 ait @ fate t10} £13 7 4h SF | 4 4 Ito 
2 |116 8} 22 |2 3 11) 32}213 1) 42/3 9 5] 52 1418 6 
3 [117 2] 23 |2 311) 33) 214 4) 43/311 3] 53/5 2 4 
14 }117 9}! 24 |)}2 4 9) 34/215 8) 44/314 OF} 54/5 6 6 
™H |}118 4]/ 25 12 5 711 35 | 217 1 || 45 | 3 16 6 |} 55 | 5 10 I! 
70 (11S tr | @ {2 6 6G} Oiz3 71 @ 1319 2] SB 1515 7 
77 |119 6| 27 |2 7 6| 37/3 0 2] 47/4 111]] 57 |6 0 7 
%3%}20 2) 2@ {2 8 6] 3/3 110} gB 4 410|| 58/6 5 10 
19 |-2 O10 29/2 9 7 39|3 3 7) 49|4 8 of} 59 | OI 5 
20/2 1 7| 30 |210 8 40 |3 5 5} 50 411 4|) 60 617 4 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS for an Assurance payable at a SPECIFIED AGE, 


OR AT DEATH PREVIOUSLY. 




















— To receive £100, with Bonus, at the Ages of — To receive £100, with Bonus, at the Ages of 
— 2 50 | 55 | 60 |“ 45 50 | 55 60 

lL S. ais Se al£ S. aif s. & a Lit Se dif, S. aif S & 
1613 6 O12 16 11\2 10 82 6 3) 96/§ 2 3\4 4 3/3 8 2/219 8 
17|/3 8 si218 8j2 12 of2 7 412715 8 214 410]/3 10 8/3 1 6 
18/3 11 O]3 0 6)2 13 4/2 8 41 28/5 14 9/4 8 10/3 13 4/3 3 § 
19 13.13 10/3 2 6/2 14 912 9 6) 29/6 2 3/413 3)3 16 2/3 5 6 
20 13 16 10/3 4 7/216 4,210 9) 30/610 91418 1\3 19 413 7 9 
21/4 0 2/3 6 10/2 18 o|2 12 Of 331/17 ©O 615 3 514 2 9/3 10 2 
22/4 3 9/3 9 4.219 9!2 13 4) 32\711 95 9 4:4 6 5312 8 
23/4 7 9/3 11 1113 1 8/2 14 10) 33 |8 4 105 16 O14 10 6315 § 
24/412 11314 93 3 8\216 43 34/9 0 4,6 3 7/414 1113 18 4 
25 {4 16 11/3 17 103 5 10/2 18 oO} 35 |9 I9 116 12 1/4 19104 I 7 
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Rates of Premiums for other Ages will be found in the Company's Prospectus. 



















































Eagle Fnsurance Company. 


Directors. 

SIR GEORGE RUSSELL, BaArt., M.P., CHAIRMAN. 

CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. 
THE RIGHT Hon. SIR WILLIAM HART DYKE, Bart., M.P. 
THE RIGHT Hon. SIR J. FERGUSSON, Bart., M.P., K.C.M.G. 
THE Hon. THOMAS F. FREMANTLE. 
RALPH LUDLOW LOPES, Esq. 
HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
Cc. A. LOCKHART ROBERTSON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
HENRY ROSE, Esa. 
COLONEL THE Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Fctuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esoa., M.A., F.LA. 





REDUCED RATES FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS, 


Policies under this Table enter the Profit Class after being in 


existence Five Years. 


{| 
Ist 5years. | Remainder | Ist 5 years. Remainder 
of Life. | of Life. 
WITHOUT = WITHOUT | . 
PROFITS. WITH PROFITS. || PROFITS. | WITH PROFITS. 
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HEAD OFFICE, 32, Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
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DIRECTORS. 
Chaitrman—Sitr Wm. McARTHUR, K.C.M.G. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Esq,, J.P. 
Lt.-Coi.. A. M. ARTHUR. JoHN Napier, Esq. 
H. J. ATKINSON, Esq, JP. W. K. ParKER, Esq., F.R.S. 
H. H. Fow er, Esq., M.P. | TJ. W. Pocock, Esq:,. 7.>. 
R. R. GLOVER, Esq., J.P. Rev. J. A. SPURGEON. 
GEORGE LIDGETT, Esq. JoHN VANNER, Esq. 
S. D. Wanppy, Esq., Q.C. 
AUDITORS. 
W. P. GRIFFITH. Esq. ARTHUR J. HIL1, Esq. (Messrs. THEODORE JONES & Co.) 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


C. B. RADcLIFFE, Esq., M D.. 24, Cavendish Square, W. 
S. O. HABERSHON, Esq., M.D., 70, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
W. Moxon, Esq., M.D., 6, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


BANKERS. 
THE CiTY BANK. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. INGLE, CoopER & HoLMEs, City Bank Chambers, E.C. 


soos 


PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Funds in hand i pom ... £2,315,429 
Bonuses declared ... ‘is .. 1,079,695 
Annual Income ne “oh sii 366,201 
Total Claims by Death paid ... £2,557,385 
Total Amount Insured ... .. £8,928,792 
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attention of intending Assurers is invited 
to the following important advantages which 
are offered by this Society. 


£100,000 Share Capital of which only £5000 has been called up. 
£2,315,429 invested in high-class Securities. 
Stringent principles of valuation for Bonus distributions, viz.:— 
1. The Institute of Actuaries’ HM Mortality Table. 
2. The Rate of Interest assumed, 3% per cent. 
3. The whole of the ‘‘ Loading,” 7.¢., the difference between the premiums payable, 
and the net premiums by the H™ Table, has been reserved as a pro- 


vision for future expenses and profits. 


PROFITS. 


These are divided every five years; nine-tenths being appropriated to the assured. 

£1,079,695 have been allotted to the assured at the various divisions hitherto made. 

Profits are apportioned on the sum assured, together with the amount of all previous 
Bonuses. 

Profits may be taken either as a reversionary addition to the policy, as a present cash 
payment, or in reduction of all future premiums. 

At the last division of profits in 1883, a surplus of £278,039 was declared, producing 
reversionary additions to policies amounting to upwards of £425,000. 


Some examples of this Bonus are appended on the other side. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 


Moderate rates of Premium. Special facilities for payment—annual, half-yearly, 
or quarterly. Half credit for five years, or half Premium for five years without debt 
on Policy. 

Wide limits of free Residence and Travel. 

Facilities for reviving lapsed Policies, or for the issue of Paid-up Policies in lieu 
of those subject to annual Premiums. 

Liberal surrender values, or loans, within the surrender value. 

Investment or Endowment Policies, payable at a given age, or at previous death. 
(Tables 4 & 4a.) 

Indisputable Policies, with whole world licence. 


Immediate payment of Claims on proof of death and title. 
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Star Fife Assurance Society. 





SPECIMENS OF THE RECENT BONUS :— 
Allotted to Policies for £1000 each, effected at the respective ages of 20, 30, 
go and 50, and having been respectively in force for 5, 10, 15, 20, 


25 and 30 years. 














= NUMBER OF YEARS IN FORCE, 
Age i sa 
pen 5 | 
Entry. | > 5 10 15 20 £5 3) 
| 2 
a | a. 
| 2aeGdi£2«ndi£ s dif£ s di£ s. dig s. diz a « 
20 | Reversionary Bonus..!18 13 4/68 10 0/71 10 © 75 19 © 79 © 0/83 10 0| 8 
} | 
Cash Bonus Se tee - 18 11 8/2 1€ 1x 8 30 0 0/35 15 10/41 1 
| 
. - . - _ | 
Reduction of Premium , ©19 2] t 4 2] 1X0 116 8| 2 8 4 » 1 
| 
| 

30. =Reversionary Bonus 24 76 681 | 72 77 0 0 81 o 0/8610 | 9° ) | 
Cash Bonus = ar ia 23 5 10/27 7 6 3217 6'38 17 6/46 10 o]531 
Reduction of Premium ex 1 6 8| 113 4! 2 4 2! 217 6] 316 8| se 2 61 

| 
——— — wilipesinieiee —— — 

40 | R-versionary Bonus.. 32 9 2/68 10 0 7 771 210 0/88 10 ofg2 10 of 
Cash Bonus a nF 29 6 &\34 18 4/41 14 2149 § 10/58 8 qi{¢ 
Reduction of Premium oe 119 2| 211 ) 414 2] 611 8] 9 2 € 

. | 

50 | Reversionary Bonus..' 45 5 0, 68-10 0/74 0 79 © © 85 © 0/92 10 0/96 

Cash Bonus a ia a 36 18 4/144 7 € I 61 6 8/72 © oO179 4 
} 
Reduction of Premium ie 3 oO! oe 7 4|12 6 8]17 3 4 


ASSURANCE OF SECOND CLASS LIVES. 


lh HE Directors have recently introduced a new method of insuring 
lives which from family history or past health are not equal to 
those of healthy persons generally. Instead of charging an 
advanced Premium to meet the extra risk, the new plan, if so desired 
by the Assured before he pays the first Premium, is to charge the 
tabular rate and make the Policy liable to a debt equal to the difference 
between the ordinary and advanced Premium, multiplied by the number 
of years of expectancy of such life. This debt to be reduced every 
year by the amount of the excess Premium over the ordinary rate which 
would have been charged. 
By this plan the Assured only pays the ordinary rate if he lives 
out his expectancy, and the Office is protected in the event of death 


occurring sooner. 















































al Star Kife Assurance Society. a 








Annual Premiums for Assuring the following sums at Death, WITH PROFITS. 


| om £100 £250 £500 | £1000 
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Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 for whole Term of Life, or for one or 
seven years, WITHOUT PROFITS. 








Age next WHOLE LIFE. | ONE YEAR. SEVEN YEARS. 
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ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100 on attaining the following ages, 
or at Death, if before :— 
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WITH PROFITS. WITHOUT PROFITS. | 
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all information will be furnished by any of the Society’s Agents, or on application to the Head Office. 


32, MoorGATE STREET, W. W. BAYNES, 
Lonpvon, E.C. Secretary, oa 
. DY 


Copies of the New Prospectus, the last Annual Report of the Directors, Forms of Proposal, and | 

















* PROVIDENT’ 


LIFE OFFICE. 





| 


FOUNDED 1806. 


§0, Regent Street, London, W., and 14, Cornhill, E.C. 


Absolute Security afforded to the Assure 





VERY five years 2 « 
of the ] ae Titi 
to 31st Deceml 
pre vision for ererr ¢ Ss = Offic 
; a surplus of £490,031. 17s. 8d. On 
sum was divided— 
viz., £241,370 to ] 
and £8,145 to.S! 
the oth” lv was reserved to iat 
to 1887. 
1 
for by it 
great \ 
* security 
how thi 
a million s 
During t curl 


Reserve will amount 


HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM. 


Merchants, Traders and others requiring the full use of 
their Capital, and desiring a Life Policy at the cheapest 
present outlay, are invited to examine the terms of the 


Half-Credit System of this Office 


& Explanatory Leaflet may be obtained on application to ge 
be) 














cad LARGE BONUSES 


| taht | SECURITY 
eh lll 





i INVESTED. eA Tih BONUSES DECLARED 


22,455, oi as £2,629, 814. | 











SRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 





PITAL —A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 





WILLIAM MACDONALD BASDEN, Esq., Great St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate Street, City, and Lloyd’s. 

JAMES CLARKE, Esq., Fleet Street, City. 

WILLIAM SUTTON Gover, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City. 

JoHN MIDDLETON Hane, Esq., Stoke Newington. 

FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq. Clapton, 

WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq. , Lincoln’s Inn. 

WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood, 

EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead. 

AUDITORS. 

ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, Esq., Wandsworth. 

WILLIAM POTTER OLNEY, Esq., New Kent Koad. 

Rev. LEwis BOBRETT hea D.D., Queen Street, City. 


SOLICI' TORS. 
Messrs. HENRY GoVER & Son, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, 
BANKERS. —The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR An] D> ACTUARY. 
M SuTToN GovER, Esq., F P.ILA 
ASSISTANT 1 AC TUARY— karvenic FIELD Gover, Esq. 
UB-MANAGER.—JoHN WILKINSON FarReEy, Esq. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1885. 


NEW hengeoumane 
034 Policies issue ' for ie mn pe oe = one £417,666 
ew Premium Inco 1 . “ oe 12,366 
BUSINESS IN. FORCE, 
97,156 Policies, Assuring ae see 5,068,440 
REVENUE OF THE YEAR. 

Premiums eco one on oes -— £143,129 
Interest, &. ol on pire 40,550 
ACCUMULATED FUND. £188,678 
Laid pe ty in the Boe her ‘iis £72,353 

‘und on Sist January, 18 ‘less .. ct 81,010,968 


Claims and Bonuses paid under the Cor ai '8 Policies £871,216 
Average Reversionary Bonus for 30 yearsabout 1} per cent. per annum. 








CANNOT SHIFT OR RUCK UP 
. “LANCET? 


1¢ Cucumber 


Is Invaluable during the Summer Months for Preserving the 
complexion from the effects of the hot Sun, Winds, H 
Water, &c. It keeps the skin cool and refreshed in the Hottest 
weuther, and entirely removes and prevents all Sunburn, Redness, 
Irritation, Tan, &c., and renders the Skin delicately Soft, Smooth, and 
White. It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the Skin ever produced, 
and no Lady who values her complexion should ever be without it, All 
Irritation from the Bites or Stings of Insects is also allayed by its use. 
Bottles, 18., 23.6d., of all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 
mM. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham, 








THE 


GREAT REWEDY 


For HEADACHE, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, 
CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, LASSITUDE, LOW 
SPIRITS, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH COLDS. 
Prevents and Quickly Relieves or Cures the worst form 
of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
PRICKLY HEAT, SMALL-POX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE 
@ SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other altered 
CONDITIONS of the BLOOD. 


LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE. 


‘SAVED IiY LIFE, 


The fever had obtained a strong holdonme. In a few days I was 
quite well.”—Eztract from Leiter of OC. Fitzgerald, Esq., formerly 
Correspondent of the ManonEsTER GUARDIAN in Albania, referring 
to LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, Effervescing and Taste- 
less. See abundant 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY, 
i no other SALINE orSALT can show. 

Sold by all Chemists in Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., & 21s. each, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, EC. 











WANS 
AWARRSSSM 


Real economy 6. 

sod aad - yt ttt, Free 
= soggy the object: ss formalities of dealers and others, 1,2or$3 
60 a eale rms to select goods from, at ordinary selling 


Head Office—79, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
Branches at 121, Pall Mall, 8S.W., & 9, Liverpool St., E.C 
—_—_—__Oeeee "Oe 


FIVE COLD MEDALS 


ORWICK’SE 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS, CAKES,AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 


POWDER. 
Sold Everywhere, in 14.,2d., 





6d., and 1s, Packages. 





BORWICK’S CUSTAR: 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Sydenham House, 
65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonvon, E.C. 


Messrs, SAMUEL BROTHERS respect- 
fully invite applications for PATTERNS of 
their NEW MATERIALS for the Present 
Season. These are forwarded post free, to- 

ether with the ILLUSTRATED PRIC-.: 
fist, containing = a ings, illustratin 
the most b i ble styles o' 
Costume for the weer ra Gentlemen, Youths, 
Boys, and Ladies, 

Carriage is paid on all orders to any ad- 
dress in the United Kingdom, 

In their numerous Departments, Messrs. 
Samuel Brothers supply Gentlemen's and 
Boys’ Clothing (made to measure or ready 
for immediate use), Shirts, Hats, Hosiery, 
Boots, and Outfits of every description and 
for all climates, Servants’ Liveries, Ladies’ 

==> Habits, Costumes, Mantles, Coats, &c. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham House, 
@& G7, LupGara HILt, LONDON, E.C, 

















GRATHFUI.COMFORTING, 


EPPS'S « 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


= 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeceopathic Chemists. 








WHAT SHALL l DRINK ? 


Sy “v age. TSE ene 
- MONTSERRAT < 
ie LIME- FRUIT JUICES“ 

“AND CORDIALS ,©39 


4 NARS Ver 
ic Gr AN aS 2 & Sy 















Thousands of Customers testify that no other article woven 
PURE WOOL - onangy pe 
U Queen, “It has 
no rival.” 
PATTERNS 
Children, capitwlly strong, 1/3 to 2/- the yd. For Gentlemen’s 
sent POST FREE. N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage Paid to 
ONLY ADDRESS. NO AGENTS. 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 
equals this in general utility. 
SPEARMAN’S 
ONLY. 
NEW SUMMER 
NOW READY, be E R G ES 
For Ladies’ dresses, beautiful qualities, 1/6 to 4/6 the yd. For 
Sear cent St ne me 8 78. The Mery Bis ane toe 
principal Railway Stations, Goods pack ed for Export. Buy direct of 
SPEARMAN, PLyMouTH. 
« See that you always get 
JAMES 
| BEAU Cee 
Used in the Royal Household. 


TINS, 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s8., and 10s, EVERYWHERE. 


Allen & Hanburys 


A y' Class 
Malted — of 
Farinaceous 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, DYSPEPTICS, 
and the AGED. 


“Very Digestible— Nutritious — Palatable— Satisfying — Excellent in 
quality— Perfectly fre from Grit— Requires neither boiling nor straining— 
Made in a Minute.”—Vide Lancet, British Medical Journal, &c. 

“ My child, after being at death’s door for weeks from exhaustion, con- 
sequent upon severe diarrhea, and inability to retain any form of ‘Infants’ 
Food’ or Milk, began to improve immediately he took your malted pre- 
paration, and I have never seen an infant increase in weight so rapidly 
as he has done.”—H. E. TRESTRAIL, F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P. 

FURTHER TESTIMONY AND FULL DIRECTIONS WITH EACH TIN. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT. 


Brown & Polson's 


Corn Flour 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


The Nursery, the Sick Room, 
and the Family Table. 








Reckitt 


Blue 


See that you get it! 
As bad makes are often sold 
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